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STATE INTERFERENCE. 


I DESIRE, in this paper, to give an explanation and justification 
of extreme prejudice against state interference, and I wish to be- 
gin with astatement from history of the effect upon the individual 
of various forms of the state. 

It appears, from the best evidence we possess, according to the 
most reasonable interpretation which has been given to it, that 
the internal organization of society owes its cohesion and intensity 
to the necessity of meeting pressure from without. A band of 
persons, bound by ties of neighborhood or kin, clung together in 
order to maintain their common interests against a similar band 
of their neighbors. The social bond and the common interest 
were at war with individual interests. They exerted coercive 
power to crush individualism, to produce uniformity, to proscribe 
dissent, to make private judgment a social offence, and to exercise 
drill and discipline. 

In the Roman state the internal discipline gave victory in con- 
tests with neighbors. Each member of the Roman community 
was carried up by the success of the body of which he was a member 
to the position of a world-conqueror. Then the Roman community 
split up into factions to quarrel for the spoils of the world, until 
the only escape from chronic civil war and anarchy was a one man 
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power, which, however, proved only a mode of disintegration and 
decay, not a cure for it. It has often been remarked with 
astonishment how lightly men and women of rank at Rome in the 
first century of our era held their lives. They seem to have been 
ready to open their veins at a moment’s notice, and to quit life 
upon trivial occasion. If we can realize what life must have been 
in such a state we can, perhaps, understand this. The Emperor 
was the state. He was a mortal who had been freed from all care 
for the rights of others, and his own passions had all been set 
free. Any man or woman in the civilized world was at the mercy 
of his caprices. Any one who was great enough to attract his at- 
tention, especially by the possession of anything which mortals 
covet, held his life at the utmost peril. Since the Empire was the 
world, there was no escape save to get out of the world. Many 
seemed to hold escape cheap at that price. 

At first under the Empire the obscure people were safe. They 
probably had little to complain of, and found the Empire gay and 
beneficent; but it gradually and steadily absorbed every rank and 
interest into its pitiless organization. At last industry and com- 
merce as well as all civil and social duties took the form of state 
functions. The ideal which some of our modern social philoso- 
phers are preaching was realized. The state was an ethical per- 
son, in the strictest sense of the word, when it was one man, and 
when every duty and interest of life was construed towards him. 
All relations were regulated according to the ethics of the time, 
which is, of course, all that ethical regulation ever can amount to. 
Every duty of life took the form and name of an “‘ obsequium,” 
that is, of a function in the state organism. 

Now the most important relation of the citizen to the state is 
that of a soldier, and the next is that of a tax-payer, and when 
the former loses importance the latter becomes the chief. Ac- 
cordingly the obsequia of the citizens in the later centuries were 
regulated in such a way that the citizen might contribute most to 
the fiseus. He was not only made part of a machine, but it was 
a tax-paying machine, and all his hopes, rights, interests, and 
human capabilities were merged in this purpose of his existence. 
Slavery, as we ordinarily understand the term, died out, but it 
gave way to a servitude of each to all, when each was locked tight 
in an immense and artificial organization of society. Such must 
ever be the effect of merging industry in the state. Every attempt 
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of the Roman handicraftsmen to better themselves was a breach of 
the peace ; disobedience was rebellion ; resistance was treason ; 
running away was desertion. 

Here, then, we have a long history, in which the state power 
first served the national interest in contest with outside powers, 
and then itself became a burden and drew all the life out of the 
subject population. 

In the Middle Ages a society which had been resolved into its 
simple elements had to re-form. The feudal form was imposed 
upon it by the conditions and elements of the case, It was as 
impossible for a man to stand alone as it had been on the hunt- 
ing or pastoral stage of life, or on the lower organizations of 
civilization. There was once more necessity to yield personal 
liberty in order to get protection against plunder from others; and, 
in order to obtain this protection, it was necessary to get intoa 
group, and to conform toits organization. Here again the same 
difficulty soon presented itself. Protection against outside aggres- 
sion was won, but the protecting power itself became a plunderer. 

This oppression brought about guild and other organizations 
for mutual defense. Sometimes these organizations themselves 
won civil power ; sometimes they were under some political sover- 
eign, but possessed its sanction. The system which grew up was 
one of complete regulation and control. The guilds were regu- 
lated in every function and right. The masters, journeymen, 
and apprentices were regulated in their relations, and in all their 
rights and duties. The work of supplying a certain community 
with any of the necessaries of life was regarded as a privilege, 
and was monopolized by a certain number. The medizval sys- 
tem, however, did not allow this monopoly to be exploited at the 
expense of consumers, according to the good will of the holders 
of it. The sovereign interfered constantly, and at all points, 
wherever its intervention was asked for. It fixed prices, but it 
also fixed wages, regulated kinds and prices of raw materials, 
prescribed the relation of one trade to another, forbade touting, 
advertising, rivalry; regulated buying and selling by merchants ; 
protected consumers by inspection; limited importations, but 
might force production and force sales. 

Here was plainly a complete system, which had a rational mo- 
tive and a logical method. The object was to keep all the organs 
of society in their accepted relations to each other, and to pre- 
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serve all in activity in the measure of the social needs. The plan 
failed entirely. It was an impossible undertaking, even on the 
narrow arena of a medizval city. The ordinances of an authority 
which stood ready to interfere at any time and in any way were 
necessarily inconsistent and contradictory. Its effect upon those 
who could not get into the system, that is, upon the vagabondage 
of the period, has never, so far as I know, been studied carefully, 
although that is the place to look for its most distinct social effect. 
The most interesting fact about it, however, is that the privilege 
of one age became the bondage of the next, and that the organi- 
zation which had grown up for the mutual defense of the artisans 
lost its original purpose and became a barrier to the rise of the 
artisan class. The organization was a fetter on individual enter- 








prise and success. 

The fact should not be overlooked here that, if we are to have 
the medieval system of regulation revived, we want it altogether. 
That system was not, inintention, unjust. According to its light 
it aimed at the welfare of all. It was not its motive to give privi- 
leges, but a system of partial interference is sure to be a system of 
favoritism and injustice. It isa system of charters to some to 
plunder others. A medieval sovereign would never interfere with 
railroads on behalf of shippers, and stop there. He would fix the 
interest on bonds and other fixed charges. He would, upon ap- 
peal, regulate the wages of employés. He would fix the price of 
coal and other supplies. He would never admit that he was the 
guardian of one interest more than another, and he would inter- 
fere over and over again as often as stockholders, bondholders, 
employés, shippers, etc., etc., could persuade him that they had 
a grievance. He would do mischief over and over again, but he 
would not do intentional injustice. 

After the medieval system broke up, and the great modern 
states formed, the royal power became the representative and 
champion of national interests in modern Europe, and it estab- 
lished itself in approximately absolute power by the fact that the 
interest of the nations to maintain themselves in the rivalry of 
states seemed the paramount interest. Within a few months we 
have seen modern Germany discard every other interest in order 
to respond to the supposed necessity of military defense. Not 
very long ago, in our civil war, we refused to take account of any 
thing else until the military task was accomplished. 
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In all these cases the fact appears that the interest of the 
individual and the social interest have been at war with each other, 
while, again, the interests of the individual in and through the 
society of which he is a member are inseparable from those of the 
society. Such are the two aspects of the relation of the unit and 
the whole which go to make the life of the race. The individual 
has an interest to develop all the personal elements there are in 
him. He wants to live himself out. He does not want to be 
planed down to a type or pattern. It is the interest of society 
that all the original powers it contains should be brought out to 
their full value. But the social movement is coercive and uni- 
formitarian. Organization and discipline are essential to effective 
common action, and they crush out individual enterprise and 
personal variety. There is only one kind of co-operation which 
escapes this evil, and that is co-operation which is voluntary and 
automatic, under common impulses and natural laws. State 
control, however, is always necessary for national action in the 
family of nations, and to prevent plunder by others, and men have 
never yet succeeded in getting it without falling under the neces- 
sity of submitting to plunder at home from those on whom they 
rely for defense abroad, 

Now, at the height of our civilization, and with the best light 
that we can bring to bear on our social relations, the problem is: 
Can we get from the state security for individuals to pursue hap- 
piness in and under it, and yet not have the state itself become 
« new burden and hindrance only a little better than the evil 
which it wards off ? 

It is only in the most recent times, and in such measure as the 
exigencies of external defense have been diminished by the par- 
tial abandonment of motives of plunder and conquest, that there 
has been a chance for individualism to grow. In the latest times 
the struggle for a relaxation of political bonds on behalf of indi- 
vidual liberty has taken the form of breaking the royal power, 
and forcing the king to take his hands off. Liberty has hardly 
yet come to be popularly understood as anything else but republi- 
canism or anti-royalty. 

The United States, starting on a new continent, with full 
chance to select the old world traditions which they would adopt, 
have become the representatives and champions in modern times 
of all the principles of individualism and personal liberty. We 
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have had no neighbors to fear. We have had no necessity for 
stringent state discipline. Each one of us has been able to pur- 
sue happiness in his own way, unhindered by the demands of a 
state which would have worn out our energies by expenditure 
simply in order to maintain the state. The state has existed of 
itself. The one great exception, the Civil War, only illustrates the 
point more completely per contra. The old Jeffersonian party 
rose to power and held it, because it conformed to the genius of 
the country, and bore along the true destinies of a nation situated 
as this one was. It is the glory of the United States, and its call- 
ing in history, that it shows what the power of personal liberty is 
—what self-reliance, energy, enterprise, hard sense, men can 
develop when they have room and liberty, and when they are 
emancipated from the burden of traditions and faiths which are 
nothing but the accumulated follies and blunders of a hundred 
generations of ‘‘ statesmen.” 

It is, therefore, the highest product of political institutions so 
far, that they have come to a point where, under favorable cireum- 
stances, individualism is, under their protection, to some extent 
possible. If political institutions can give security for the pursuit 
of happiness by each individual, according to his own notion of 
it, in his own way, and by his own means, they have reached their 
perfection. This fact, however, has two aspects. If no man can 
be held to serve another man’s happiness, it follows that no man 
can call on another to serve his happiness. The different views 
of individualism depend on which of these aspects is under obser- 
vation. What seems to be desired now is a combination of liberty 
for all with an obligation of each to all. That is one of the forms 
in which we are seeking a social philosopher's stone. 

The reflex influence which American institutions have had on 
European institutions is well known. We have had to take as 
well as give. When the United States put upon their necks the 
yoke of a navigation and colonial system which they had just re- 
volted against, they showed how little possible it is, after all, for 
men to rise above the current notions of their time, even when 
geographical and economic circumstances favor their emancipa- 
tion. We have been borrowing old-world fashions and traditions 
all through our history, instead of standing firmly by the political 
and social philosophy of which we are the standard bearers. 

So long as a nation has not lost faith in itself, it is possible for 
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it to remodel its institutions toany extent. If it gives way to sen- 
timentalism, or sensibility, or political mysticism, or adopts an 
affectation of radicalism, or any other ism, or molds its institu- 
tions so as to round out to a more complete fulfillment somebody’s 
theory of the universe, it may fall into an era of revolution and 
political insecurity which will break off the continuity of its 
national life, and make orderly and secure progress impossible. 
Now that the royal power is limited, and that the old military and 
police states are in the way of transition to jural states, we are 
promised a new advance to democracy. What is the disposition 
of the new state as regards the scope of its power? It unques- 
tionably manifests a disposition to keep and use the whole arsenal 
of its predecessors. ‘The great engine of political abuse has always 
been political mysticism. Formerly we were told of the divine 
origin of the state and the divine authority of rulers. The mys- 
tical contents of ‘‘ sovereignty” have always provided an inex- 
haustible source of dogma and inference for any extension of state 
power. The new democracy having inherited the power so long 
used against it, now shows every disposition to use that power as 
ruthlessly as any other governing organ ever has used it. 

We are told that the state is an ethical person. This is the 
latest form of political mysticism. Now, it is true that the state 
is an ethical person in just the same sense as a business firm, a 
joint stock corporation, or a debating society. It is not a physi- 
cal person, but it may be a metaphysical or legal person, and, as 
such, it has an entity, and is an independent subject of rights 
and duties. Like the other ethical persons, however, the state is 
just good for what it can do to serve the interests of man, and no 
more. Such is far from being the meaning and utility of the 
dogma that the state is an ethical person. The dogma is needed 
as a source from which can be spun out again contents of phrases 
and deductions previously stowed away init. It is only the most 
modern form of dogmatism devised to sacrifice the man to the 
institution which is not good for anything except so far as it can 
serve the man. 

One of the newest names for the coming power is the “ om- 
nicracy.” Mankind has been trying for some thousands of years 
to find the right -ocracy. None of those which have yet been 
tried have proved satisfactory. We want a new name on which 
to pin new hopes, for mankind ‘never is, but always to be 
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blessed.” Omnicracy has this much sense in it, that no one of 
the great dogmas of the modern political creed is true if it is 
affirmed of anything less than the whole population, man, 
woman, child and baby. When the propositions are enunciated 
in this sense, they are philosophically grand and true. For in- 
stance, all the propositions about the ‘‘ people” are grand and 
true if we mean by the people every soul in the community, with 
all the interests and powers which give them an aggregate will 
and power, with capacity to suffer or to work ; but then, also, the 
propositions remain grand abstractions beyond the realm of prac- 
tical utility. On the other hand, those propositions cannot be 
made practically available unless they are affirmed of some lim- 
ited section of the population, for instance, a majority of the 
males over twenty-one, but then they are no longer true in phi- 
losophy or in fact. 

Consequently, when the old-fashioned theories of state inter- 
ference are applied to the new democratic state, they turn out to 
be simply a device for setting separate interests in a struggle 
against each other, inside the society. It is plain on the face of 
all the great questions which are offered to us as political ques- 
tions to-day, that they are simply struggles of interests for larger 
shares of the product of industry. One mode of dealing with this 
distribution would be to leave it to free contract under the play 
of natural laws. If we do not do this, and if the state interferes 
with the distribution, how can we stop short of the medieval plan 
of reiterated and endless interference, with constant diminution 
of the total product to be divided ? 

We have seen above what the tyranny was in the decay of the 
Roman Empire, when each was in servitude to all ; but there is 
one form of that tyranny which may be still worse. That tyranny 
will be realized when the same system of servitudes is established 
in a democratic state; when a man’s neighbors are his masters ; 
when the ‘‘ ethical power of public opinion ” bears down upon him 
at all hours, and as to all matters ; when his place is assigned to 
him, and he is held in it, not by an emperor or his satellites, who 
cannot be everywhere all the time, but by the other members of 


the ** village community,” who can. 
So long as the struggle for individual liberty took the form of 
a demand that the king or the privileged classes should take their 


hands off, it was popular, and was believed to carry with it the 
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cause of justice and civilization. Now that the governmental 
machine is brought within every one’s reach, the seduction of 
power is just as masterful over a democratic faction as ever it was 
over king or barons. No governing organ has yet abstained from 
any function because it acknowledged itself ignorant or incom- 
petent. The new powers inthe state show no disposition to do it. 
Nevertheless, the activity of the state, under the new democratic 
system, shows itself every year more at the mercy of clamorous 
factions, and legislators find themselves constantly under greater 
pressure to act, not by their deliberate judgment of what is ex- 
pedient, but in such a way as to quell clamor, although against 
their judgment of public interests. It is rapidly becoming the 
chief art of the legislator to devise measures which shall sound as 
if they satisfied clamor while they only cheat it. 

There are two things which are often treated as if they were 
identical, which are as far apart as any two things in the field of 
political philosophy can be: 1. That every one should be left todo 
as he likes, so far as possible, without any other social restraints 
than such as are unavoidable for the peace and order of society. 
2. That ‘the people” should be allowed to carry out their will 
without any restraint from constitutional institutions. The for- 
mer means that each should have his own way with his own inter- 
ests ; the latter, that any faction which for the time is upper- 
most should have its own way with all the rest. 

One result of all the new state interference is that the state is 
being superseded in vast domains of its proper work. While it is 
reaching out on one side to fields of socialistic enterprise, inter- 
fering in the interests of parties in the industrial organism, assum- 
ing knowledge of economic laws which nobody possesses, taking 
ground as to dogmatic notions of justice which are absurd, and 
acting because it does not know what to do, it is losing its power 
to give peace, order and security. The extra-legal power and 
authority of leaders over voluntary organizations of men through- 
out a community, who are banded together in order to press their 
interests at the expense of other interests, and who go to the 
utmost verge of the criminal law, if they do not claim immunity 
from it, while obeying an authority which acts in secret and with- 
out responsibility, is a phenomenon which shows the inadequacy of 
the existing state to guarantee rights and give seenrity. The boy- 
cott and the plan of campaign are certainly not industrial instru- 
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mentalities, and it is not yet quite certain whether they are vio- 
lent and criminal instrumentalities, by which some men coerce 
other men in matters of material interests. If we turn our minds 
to the victims of these devices, we see that they do not find in the 
modern state that security for their interests under the competi- 
tion of life which it is the first and unquestioned duty of the state 
to provide. The boycotted man is deprived of the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of rights which the laws and institutions of his country 
allow him, and he has no redress. The state has forbidden all 
private war on the ground that it will give a remedy for wrongs, 
and that private redress would disturb the peaceful prosecution 
of their own interests by other members of the community who 
are not parties to the quarrel ; but we have seen an industrial war 
paralyze a whole section for weeks, and it was treated almost as a 
right of the parties that they might fight it out, no matter at 
what cost to bystanders. We have seen representative bodies of 
various voluntary associations meet and organize by the side of 
the regular constitutional organs of the state, in order to delib- 
erate on proposed measures, and to transmit to the authorized 
representatives of the people their approval or disapproval of the 
propositions, and it scarcely caused acomment. The plutocracy 
invented the lobby, but the democracy here also seems determined 
to better the instruction. There are various opinions as to what 
the revolution is which is upon us, and as to what it is which is 
about to perish. I do not see anything else which is in as great 
peril as representative institutions, or the constitutional state. 

I, therefore, maintain that it is at the present time a matter of 
patriotism and civic duty to resist the extension of state interfer- 
ence. It is one of the proudest results of political growth that 
we have reached the point where individualism is possible. Noth- 
ing could better show the merit and value of the institutions which 
we have inherited than the fact that we can afford to play with all 
these socialistic and semi-socialistic absurdities. They have no 
great importance until the question arises: Will a generation 
which can be led away into this sort of frivolity be able to trans- 
mit intact institutions which were made only by men of sterling 
thought and power, and which can be maintained only by men of 
the same type ? Iam familiar with the irritation and impatience 
with which remonstrances on this matter are received. Those 
who know just how the world ought to be reconstructed are, of 
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course, angry when they are pushed aside as busybodies. A group 
of people who assail the legislature with a plan for regulating their 
neighbor’s mode of living are enraged at the ‘‘dogma” of non-in- 
terference. The publicist who has been struck by some of the 
superficial roughnesses in the collision of interests which must 
occur in any time of great industrial activity, and who has there- 
fore determined to waive the objections to state interference, if he 
can see it brought to bear on his pet reform, will object to abso- 
lute principles. For my part, I have never seen that public or 
private principles were good for anything except when there seemed 
to be a motive for breaking them. Anyone who has studied a 
question as to which the solution is yet wanting may despair of 
the power of free contract to solve it. I have examined a great 
many cases of proposed interference with free contract, and the 
only alternative to free contract which I can find is ‘heads I win, 
tails you lose” in favor of one party or the other. I am familiar 
with the criticisms which some writers claim to make upon indi- 
vidualism, but the worst individualism I can find in history is that 
of the Jacobins, and I believe that it is logically sound that the 
anti-social vices should be most developed whenever the attempt 
is made to put socialistic theories in practice. The only question 
at this point is: Which may we better trust, the play of free social 
forces or legislative and administrative interference ? This ques- 
tion is as pertinent for those who expect to win by interference as 
for others, for whenever we try to get paternalized we only suc- 
ceed in getting policed. 
W. G. SUMNER. 
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{x some remote corners of Europe, legends linger of phantom 
hosts appearing at certain periods, and waging through the night 
aerial warfare over battlefields where they anciently contended in 
the flesh. The superstition is recalled by the ghostly conflict 
between St. George and St. Patrick, which made the mild sensa- 
tion of the Queen’s Jubilee in America. A hundred years ago 
our Union was founded, and for the first generation thereafter 
the wars raging in Kurope were reflected in violent political 
struggles in the United States. The new republic had no domes- 
tic politics. ‘This situation did not end without war, but it 
ended. America was detached from European broils and 
entanglements, and Old World notions and institutions have 
become more and more shadowy to us with every year of this cen- 
tury. Nay, even for English and Irish colonies, the American 
atmosphere seems to change transatlantic forms to phantoms. 
The Victoria eulogized by St. George does not exist in the flesh ; 
the Queen denounced by St. Patrick does not exist. 

On a Sunday, in the Jubilee, I attended a historical American 
church, owning some allegiance to Canterbury, which for a time was 
made over to St. George. The solid Englishman who preached 
on the occasion seemed to me adrift in seas of mental confusion. 
Hie invited us to leave contemplation of the Queen and consider 
her excellence as a woman. He pronounced her the ‘“ typical 
wife, typical mother, typical woman,” but none of his anecdotes 
or illustrations warranted any inference that Alexandrina Victoria 
was any better than hundreds of good women, wives, and mothers, 
around him. A cynical critic might have interpreted such per- 
sonal eulogy asa sarcasm on royalty, as implying wonder that even 
ordinary womanly virtues could co-exist with it. We were also 
called to admire because Victoria sent sympathetic messages to 
Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Garfield. What marvelous self-sacrifice | 
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The prayers and lamentations of millions of ordinary people, in 
many countries, may pass without notice,—but think of these 
royal regrets! What are Presidents that the Queen should be 
mindful of them! 

Unquestionably it is not for the woman,—who long ago passed 
her fiftieth birthday without parade,—but for the Queen that pe- 
culiar honor may be claimed. Yet, when we turn from colonial 
canonization of the woman to Celtic denunciation of the Queen, 
we find the latter equally phantasmal. The Queen has officially 
as little responsibility for the sufferings of Ireland as Mrs. Cleve- 
land. To ascribe to the English monarch powers similar to those 
of an American President is a delusion into which many migrate 
when they reach this country. It is our constitutional supersti- 
tion. The Mayor of New York declared that he paid honor to 
the Queen because, while visiting England during our war, he 
learned that the non-intervention of England was due to Her 
Majesty’s personal friendship for us. Now, I was there, too, and 
am certain that the non-intervention was due to the friendship 
for us of the English masses, and of their leaders,—Bright, Cob- 
den, Peter Taylor, and others. The Mayor’s theory, if true, would 
justify personal animosity to the Queen on the part of all censors 
of English wrongs. If she could successfully intervene in behalf 
of the American Union and emancipation, why has she not inter- 
vened against British oppressions in Lreland, Egypt, the Soudan, 
Burmah ? If she could control the hand of Palmerston, why not 
that of Salisbury ? 

The Queen has no power of that kind at all. That she has 
made her throne the tomb of every last relic of personal authority 
is the immediate jewel of her crown. The royal prerogative has 
been exercised once by Gladstone and once by Disraeli, but never 
by Queen Victoria. As the greatest writer on the English Con- 
stitution has said, the Queen would certainly sign her own death- 
warrant were it laid before her by the Ministers. On her acces- 
sion, contemporaneous historians remarked that the youthful 
maiden followed the instructions and words of her Ministers with 
an intent exactness ; the literal fidelity at that ceremony has been 
followed by fifty years of intelligent fidelity to the constitution. 
It needed but such a reign to sum up and consolidate all the 
results of English revolutions, to embody the liberal progress of 
a thousand years, to send all arbitrary laws to their fossil bed, to 
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make England what its Laureate has claimed, the Crowned Re- 
public. 

The last time an attempt was made to utilize the Queen polit- 
ically is especially memorable as bearing upon her sex. In the 
agitation for female suffrage some of the American advocates of 
that measure had spoken of the Queen as representing the princi- 
ple of the participation of woman in political power, and this 
notion found some echo among the more ignorant friends of that 
cause in England. But a few years ago, when the subject was be- 
fore Parliament, a member read an extract from ‘‘ Our Life in the 
Highlands,” in which the Queen declared women unfit for politics, 
and that good women will leave these things to men. There were 
cries of ** Order!” throughout the House of Commons, even the 
majority, to whom the sentiment was agreeable, recognizing that 
it was unconstitutional to bring influence from the throne to bear 
on a debate in the Legislature. But the arrow had sped to its 
mark. ‘The woman’s declaration against the political aspirations 
of her sex was even feathered by cries of ‘‘ order” which recog- 
nized the throne’s abdication of political power. At the same 
time the many eminent and worthy women now claiming 
the franchise in England felt sore about the incident. 
The question naturally suggests itself whether submissive 
readiness to sign measures passed by Parliament, how- 
ever repugnant to herself, is consistent with the highest 
character. No one can doubt that the Queen has often 
done this, and that she would have signed Gladstone’s Home 
Rule bill as promptly as Salisbury’s Coercion bill. To those who 
realize that every assertion of personal prerogative, even on their 
own side, forges a precedent that may be used on the other side, 
and restores a weapon which has normally proved fatal to human 
liberty, it will appear that the wisdom of Victoria as a woman is 
reflected in her strict constitutionality as a Queen. This is the 
open secret of the homage paid by the English people to a Queen 
who is neither beautiful nor brilliant, and whose withdrawal of the 
throne from all political power has not been accompanied by its 
usual lustre as a social centre. For though to Puritanism and 
prosaic Radicalism the Court in mourning has been agreeable, as 
showing the needlessness of any Court at all, the majority of the 
English people desire a splendid Court, and have felt aggrieved 
by its long eclipse. Also the leading political thinkers of England 
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place a high value on the throne, especially since it has ceased to 
be a political institution. What is that value ? 

To the superficial view England appears made up politically 
of ancient and moldy institutions, trying to maintain themselves 
in an age that has outgrown them. A nearer study reveals the 
fact that this apparent antiquity is unreal, and that amid archaic 
walls, names, decorations, machinery of a modern and even ad- 
vanced kind is at work. It is true that this implies that each in- 
stitution is turned to some work for which it was not originally 
intended, and in some cases theadequacy to modern exigencies is 
doubtful. But an American is apt to look for such defects where 
they least exist; in the House of Lords, for instance, where under 
a delusive show of hereditary legislation sits a Supreme Court not 
inferior to any in the world. The throne also, from which Eng- 
land was so long ruled, is now turned to other purposes altogether. 
Its political purpose may be fairly, if paradoxically, described as 
the reverse of that for which it was founded: the throne is Eng- 
land’s defense against monarchy. Were the throne abolished 
this year it would surely be succeeded by some monarchy, 
either of the German or the American type, planted by a revolu- 
tion. Evolutionary ages have determined that complex England 
cannot be ruled by any individual. By alternate revolutions and 
bribes the English people have turned their throne to a historic 
symbol, and the royal family into its guardians. A royal family, by 
intermarriages and hospitalities, can surround the politically vacant 
throne with entrenchments of international interest and etiquette 
which no foreign despot will pass for its seizure. In this direction it 
is fortunate for England, in the epoch of the consolidation of the 
German Empire, that its throne is already occupied by a German 
family. And the same circumstance is advantageous as a check 
on the royal family itself. It is a guest in England, and feels 
that it reigns by sufferance. When to this timidity of alienage is 
added the feminine timidity, it will be seen how, under this 
Guelph lady, the people have been able to surround their throne 
with such walls of precedent that no future monarch will be able 
to break through them. That is, so long as the country is at 
peace ; for if a great war should find a military genius on the 
throne there might be a relapse from the progressive work of 
generations. At present there is no such perilous prospect. 

A royal family defends England from internal as well as 
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foreign ambitions. By gathering the supreme social lustre around 
a non-political centre, political offices are thrown into a sort of 
atrophy, so far as glory is concerned. No politician will seek office 
for the sake of any social splendor. It cannot be found there. 
The statesman or the minister must depend on his services for his 
renown. Only by intellect, toil, patriotism can he be great. The 
tinsel and the powers of chieftainship are bestowed in separate 
estates. The artificial glories are permanently monopolized ; 
there remains open to personal ambition only the lustre that ema- 
nates from personal qualities and deeds. Thus, while the British 
throne is the gilded sepulchre of monarchy, its occupants,—non- 
elective, alien, depositories of all fictitious honors,—guard that 
sepulchre against any resurrection of monarchy from without or 
within. 

Carlyle raised his lamentations over this grave of kingship, but 
it was an intolerable evil in England, chiefly because it could only 
exist by preserving the militant age in which it originated. The 
resources of England were of old seen to be immeasurable could it 
only enter on an industrial age. What it needed was domestic peace. 
It mattered not how many of its roughs and plumed captains might 
go off to fight in Russia, India, Africa ; the more the better for itself ; 
England was drained of them and left free to develop its science, 
literature, and arts. England’s two literary ages bear the names 
of women, and alike were the products of peace. The greatness 
of the Elizabethan age was based on its forty-five years of rarely in- 
terrupted peace at home, and therein the Victorian age is like it. 
An age of great generals cannot produce a Shakespeare or a Darwin. 
Elizabeth, more a king than a queen, was yet not really interested 
in anything outside of England. She compelled religion to speak 
English and to respect an English Pope. From her time the 
people were left but one throne to deal with—their own ; this 
they have steadily shaped to their own ends, however rough-hewn 
to others by this or that occupant; and all the thank-offerings 
now surrounding it are really to an island divinity, ideal 
embodiment of the average comfort of England. It is this divin- 
ity the Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed the jubilee 
thanksgiving for ‘‘ the abundance of dominion with which Thou 
hast exalted and enlarged her empire.” The Gods of other 
nations are idols. The cost of maintaining this com- 
posite English divinity is considerable ; it is, however, not mere 
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commutation money ; it is a bribe by which the imperial wolf, 
which used to ravage the fold, has been domesticated, induced to 
accept a jeweled collar, and to guard the flock against invasion of 
the wild race from which it sprung. The English throne has 
long been the traitor to the European family of crowned heads; 
it has harbored and protected the conspirators against them ; it 
has patronized a literature and science which undermine every 
throne. It has equally betrayed the privileged class it originally 
created, signing away its powers, until the House of Commons, 
once petitioners at its lordly door, now holds the purse and the 
sword of the nation. Nothing but the divinity that doth hedge 
about a legitimate member of the royal fraternity of Europe could 
have restrained these powerful classes at home and abroad from 
arresting this steady reduction of their privileges, and transfer of 
their powers to the people. 

As to the mere pecuniary cost of the throne, it must be borne 
in mind that the greater part of it returns to the people. The 
castle, the palace, the park, the royal paraphernalia, besides sup- 
porting many lives, constitute a distributed museum of an- 
tiquities with many useful and agreeable adjuncts. But a few 
closets are reserved for individual persons amid the magnificence. 
Emptied of political power, the throne is turned to the functions 
of landscape gardener, social impresario, and festive masquerader 
for their Majesty the People. The only serious cost of the throne 
is moral—the snobbery it engenders. But, if distance lends 
enchantment to some views, it may occasionally lend horror to 
others. The traditional American prejudice against the aristoc- 
racy of birth is derived from a period when there existed in Eng- 
land a hereditary legislature. The House of Lords has now been 
reduced to a debating society ; its power to alter or defeat an act 
of the Legislature has been changed to a mere right of demand- 
ing reconsideration. It cannot even require that the measure it 
temporarily suspends shall be repassed by an increased majority. 
Now and then, indeed, the peers are permitted to exercise their 
antiquarian privilege in defeating some non-political measure of 
infinitesimal interest, such as marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. The exception proves the rule. The hereditary political 
and legislative power being thus extinct, we may view with im- 
partial calmness the English aristocracy. 

An aristocracy of birth is, at least, not so vulgar as that of 
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wealth, which seems the only alternative in a democratic age. In 
the natural influence of high breeding there is something scien- 
tific, at any rate, something Darwinian ; it will be easier to evolve 
an intellectual aristocracy out of that than from an upper-tendom 
of millionaires. Just now, when the English nobility are ignobly 
fighting for a landlord interest with which their class is historic- 
ally identified, to the sacrifice of humanity, they appear to the 
worst advantage. It cannot be forgotten, however, that many 
members of the aristocracy have espoused the cause of Home 
Rule, and that even Lord Salisbury has brought in a land bill for 
Ireland which would have been deeme:! radical by his ancestors. 

An aristocracy of birth, relieved of any discredit on account 
of political or landed privileges, would be a phenomenon not with- 
out philosophical interest in this time when the ‘‘ survival of the 
fittest’ has become a familiar law, while survival of the unfittest 
seems a no less familiar fact. The conjunction of the Queen’s 
jubilee and our Constitution’s centenary may remind us that 
some things which the English have found unfit to survive, 
save in name, survive among ourselves in all except name. As 
regards snobbery, it is doubtful whether we can safely throw 
stones. 

A member of the English aristocracy, also of the House of 
Commons, familiar with and friendly to society in America, ex- 
pressed the opinion that more attention is paid to precedence in 
Washington than in London. Such is my own impression after 
residence in both cities. Recently an eminent American author, 
lecturing before a fashionable audience on ‘‘ Literature in the Re- 
public,” spoke with almost passionate horror of the precedence 
given to title over scholarship on ceremonial occasions. He seemed 
to think that literature must deteriorate under such conditions. 
Apart from the non-justification of his theory by the facts, 
the lecturer showed an amusing unconsciousness that he was 
manifesting an interest in ‘* precedence” unknown to English 
scholars. The fact that such ceremonial etiquette in England 
has been settled for ages, that for centuries it has ceased 
to be any test of merit or esteem, while conveniently 
relieving hosts of the responsibility of making distinctions, 
deprives the arrangement of such serious interest as that 
which attaches to it in this country. The same lecturer, 
when presently referring to complaints of under-payment among 
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American authors, admonished them that they ought not to 
expect to attain the wealth gained by those who devote themselves 
to making money. Business men have their reward, literary men 
theirs, and these ought not to ask the gains of the others. An 
English author would have paralleled the reasoning. The hered- 
itary noblemen, he would say, has his reward ; he goes in to din- 
ner first. But that is not the kind of advantage we are seeking. 
That does not interest us. Fora lord to precede Browning to 
dinner is, if anything, a compliment to the poet; if he were sup- 
posed to be so commonplace as to aspire to the first place on that 
plane of baubles, he would not be invited. Not only Carlyle, but 
many literary men, might have had such decorations for the seek- 
ing. ‘Tennyson refused title for many years, accepting it at last 
only because it seemed selfish to withhold the social advantage 
from his son and daughter-in-law,—his expressed wish to have the 
title pass to them first being inconsistent with the regulations. 

The right way in which to estimate England is to study it as 
development out of certain conditions of its own. It can no more 
be transmuted to our America than its chalk cliffs can be changed 
to granite hills. Its political and social system has been built by 
slow-working ages, and refashioned by the genius of the people in 
necessary obedience to the material given them to work on. Inside 
feudal walls they have cultivated the fruits of liberty, they have 
established a republic with decorations of royalty, they have evolved 
a free-thinking church amid symbols of ecclesiasticism. These 
facts have become recognized, and have been assured, mainly 
during the last fifty years; and, because they represent the genius 
of the English people, in whose face no individual can glory, they 
are all the more strikingly symbolized in the homely representa- 
tive of a disfranchised sex whose common sense and unostentatious 
character have left her nation free to govern itself without inter- 
ference for this memorable half century. 

Moncvure D. Conway. 
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DeAR Srr: I am glad that I know you, even though some of 
my brethren look upon you as a monster because of your unbelief. 
I shall never forget the long evening I spent at your house in 
Washington ; and in what I have to say, however it may fail to 
convince you, I trust you will feel that I have not shown my- 
self unworthy of your courtesy or confidence. 

Your conversation then and at other times interested me 
greatly. I recognized at once the elements of your power over 
large audiences, in your wit and dramatic talent—personating 
characters and imitating tones of voice and expressions of coun- 
tenance—and your remarkable use of language, which even in 
familiar talk often rose to a high degree of eloquence. All this 
was a keen intellectual stimulus. I was for the most part a 
listener, but as we talked freely of religious matters, I protested 
against your unbelief as utterly without reason. Yet there was 
no offence given or taken, and we parted, I trust, with a feeling 
of mutual respect. 

Still further, we found many points of sympathy. I do not 
hesitate to say that there are many things in which I agree with 
you, in which I love what you love and hate what you hate. A 
man’s hatreds are not the least important part of him ; they are 
among the best indications of his character. You love truth, and 
hate lying and hypocrisy—all the petty arts and deceits of the 
world by which men represent themselves to be other than they 
are—as well as the pride and arrogance, in which they assume 
superiority over their fellow-beings. Above all, you hate every 
form of injustice and oppression. Nothing moves your indigna- 
tion so much as “‘man’s inhumanity to man,” and you mutter 
“curses not loud but deep” on the whole race of tyrants and op- 
pressors, whom you would sweep from the face of the earth. And 
yet you do not hate oppression more than I, nor love liberty more. 
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Nor will I admit that you have any stronger desire for that intel- 
lectual freedom, to the attainment of which you look forward as 
the last and greatest emancipation of mankind. 

Nor have you a greater horror of superstition. Indeed, I might 
say that you cannot have so great, for the best of all reasons, that 
you have not seen so much of it ; you have not stood on the banks 
of the Ganges, and seen the Hindoos by tens of thousands rush- 
ing madly to throw themselves into the sacred river, even carrying 
the ashes of their dead to cast them upon the waters. It seems 
but yesterday that I was sitting on the back of an elephant, 
looking down on this horrible scene of human degradation. Such 
superstition overthrows the very foundations of morality. In 
place of the natural sense of right and wrong, which is written 
in men’s consciences and hearts, it introduces an artificial stand- 
ard, by which the order of things is totally reversed: right is 
made wrong, and wrong is made right. It makes that a virtue 
which is not a virtue, and that a crime which is not a crime. Re- 
ligion consists in a round of observances that have no relation 
whatever to natural goodness, but which rather exclude it by being 
a substitute for it. Penances and pilgrimages take the place of 
justice and mercy, benevolence and charity. Such a religion, 
so far from being a purifier, is the greatest corrupter of morals ; 
so that it is no extravagance to say of the Hindoos, who are a gentle 
race, that they might be virtuous and good if they were not so 
religious. But this colossal superstition weighs upon their very 
existence, crushing out even natural virtue. Such a religion is 
an immeasurable curse. 

I hope this language is strong enough to satisfy even your own 
intense hatred of superstition. You cannot loathe it more than 
Ido. So far we agree perfectly. But unfortunately you do not 
limit your crusade to the religions of Asia, but turn the same 
style of argument against the religion of Europe and America, 
and, indeed, against the religious belief and worship of every 
country and clime. In this matter you make no distinctions : 
you would sweep them all away ; church and cathedrai must go 
with the temple and the pagoda, as alike manifestations of human 
credulity, and proofs of the intellectual feebleness and folly of 
mankind. While under the impression of that memorable even- 
ing at your house, I took up some of your public addresses, and 
experienced a strange revulsion of feeling. I could hardly be- 
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lieve my eyes as I read, so inexpressibly was I shocked. Things 
which I held sacred you not only rejected with unbelief, but 
sneered at with contempt. Your words were full of a bitterness 
so unlike anything I had heard from your lips, that I could not 
reconcile the two, till I reflected that in Robert Ingersoll (as in 
the most of us) there were two men, who were not only distinct, 
but contrary the one to the other—the one gentle and sweet-tem- 
pered ; the other delighting in war as his native element. Be- 
tween the two, I have a decided preference for the former. | 
have no dispute with the quiet and peaceable gentleman, whose 
kindly spirit makes sunshine in his home ; but it is that other 
man over yonder, who comes forward into the arena like a gladi- 
ator, defiant and belligerent, that rouses my antagonism. And 
yet I do not intend to s/and up even against him ; but if he will 
only sif down and listen patiently, and answer in those soft tones 
of voice which he knows so well how to use, we can have a quiet 
talk, which will certainly do him no harm, while it relieves my 
troubled mind. 


What then is the basis of this religion which you despise ? At 
the foundation of every form of religious faith and worship, is the 


idea of God. Here you take your stand ; you do not believe in 
God. Of course you do not deny absolutely the existence of a 
Creative Power: for that would be to assume a knowledge which 
no human being can possess. How small is the distance that we 
can see before us! The candle of our intelligence throws its 
beams but a little way, beyond which the circle of light is com- 
passed by universal darkness. Upon this no one insists more than 
yourself. 1 have heard you discourse upon the insignificance of 
man in a way to put many preachers to shame. I remember your 
illustration from the myriads of creatures that live on plants, from 
which you picked out, to represent human insignificance, an insect 
too small to be seen by the naked eye, whose world was a leaf, and 
whose life lasted but asingle day! Surely a creature that can only 
be seen with a microscope, cannot snow that a Creator does not 
exist ! 

This, I must do you the justice to say, you do not affirm. All 
that you can say is, that if there be no knowledge on one side, 
neither is there on the other; that it is only a matter of proba- 
bility ; and that, judging from such evidence as appeals to your 
senses and your understanding, you do not believe that there is a 
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God. Whether this be a reasonable conclusion or not, it is at 
least an intelligible state of mind. 

Now I am not going to argue against what the Catholics call 
‘invincible ignorance ”’—an incapacity on account of tempera- 
ment—for I hold that the belief in God, like the belief in all 
spiritual things, comes to some minds by a kind of intuition. 
There are natures so finely strung that they are sensitive to influ- 
ences which do not touch others. You may say that it is mere 
poetical rhapsody when Shelley writes : 

‘* The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us.” 


But there are natures which are not at all poetical or dreamy, 
only most simple and pure, which, in moments of spiritual exalta- 
tion, are almost conscious of a Presence that is not of this world. 
But this, which is a matter of experience, will have no weight 
with those who do not lave that experience. For the present, 
therefore, I would not be swayed one particle by mere sentiment, 
but look at the question in the cold light of reason alone. 

The idea of God is indeed the grandest and most awful that 
can be entertained by the human mind. Its very greatness over- 
powers us, so that it seems impossible that such a Being should 
exist. But if it is hard to conceive of Infinity, it is still harder 
to get any intelligible explanation of the present order of things 
without admitting the existence of an intelligent Creator and Up- 
holder of all. Copernicus, when he swept the sky with his tele- 
scope, traced the finger of God in every movement of the heaven- 
ly bodies. Napoleon, when the French savants on the voyage to 
Egypt argued that there was no God, disdained any other an- 
swer than to point upward to the stars and ask, ‘* Who made all 
these ?” That is the first question, and it is the last. The 
farther we go, the more we are forced to one conclusion. No 
man ever studied nature with a more simple desire to know the 
truth than Agassiz, and yet the more he explored, the more he 
was startled as he found himself constantly face to face with the 
evidences of MIND. 

Do you say this is ‘‘a great mystery,” meaning that it is some- 
thing that we do not know anything about ? Of course, it is ‘“‘a 
mystery.” But do you think to escape mystery by denying the 
Divine existence ? You only exchange one mystery for another. 
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The first of all mysteries is, not that God exists, but that 
we exist. Here we are. How did we come here? We go back 
to our ancestors ; but that does not take away the difficulty ; it 
only removes it farther off. Once begin to climb the stairway of 
past generations, and you will find that it is a Jacob’s ladder, on 
which you mount higher and higher until you step into the very 
presence of the Almighty. 

But even if we know that there is a God, what can we know 
of His character? You say, ‘‘ God is whatever we conceive Him 
to be.” We frame an image of Deity out of our consciousness— 
it is simply a reflection of our own personality cast upon the sky, 
like the image seen in the Alps in certain states of the atmos- 
phere—and then fall down and worship that which we have 
created, not indeed with our hands, but out of our minds. This 
may be true to some extent of the gods of mythology, but not of 
the God of Nature, who is as inflexible as Nature itself. You 
might as well say that the laws of nature are whatever we imag- 
ine them tobe. But wedo not go far before we find that, instead 
of being pliant to our will, they are rigid and inexorable, and we 
dash ourselves against them to our own destruction. So God does 
not bend to human thought any more than to human will. The 
more we study Him, the more we find that He is not what we 
imagined Him to be; that He is far greater than any image of 
Him that we could frame. 

But, after all, you rejoin that the conception of a Supreme 
Being is merely an abstract idea, of no practical importance, with 
no bearing upon human life. I answer, it is of immeasurable im- 
portance. Let go the idea of God, and you have let go the high- 
est moral restraint. There is no Ruler above man; he i: a law 
unto himself—a law which is as impotent to produce order, and to 
hold society together, as man is with his little hands to hold 
the stars in their courses. 

I know how you reason against the Divine existence from the 
moral disorder of the world. The argument is one that takes strong 
hold of the imagination, and may be used with tremendous effect. 
You set forth in colors none too strong the injustice that prevails 
in the relations of men to one another—the inequalities of society ; 
the haughtiness of the rich and the misery of the poor; you 
draw lurid pictures of the vice and crime which run riot in the 
great capitals which are the centres of civilization; and when 
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you have wound up your audience to the highest pitch, you ask, 
** How can it be that there is a just God in heaven, who looks 
down upon the earth and sees all this horrible confusion, and yet 
does not lift His hand to avenge the innocent or punish the 
guilty?” To this I will make but one answer: Does it convince 
yourself? I do not mean to imply that you are conscious of 
insincerity. But an orator is sometimes carried away by his own 
eloquence, and states things more strongly than he would in his 
cooler moments. So I venture to ask: With all your tendency to 
skepticism, do you really believe that there is no moral govern- 
ment of the world—no Power behind nature ‘‘ making for right- 
eousness ?” Are there no retributions in history ? When Lincoln 
stood on the field of Gettysburg, so lately drenched with blood, 
and, reviewing the carnage of that terrible day, accepted it as the 
punishment of our national sins, was it a mere theatrical flourish 
in him to lift his hand to heaven, and exclaim, ‘‘ Just and true 
are Thy ways, Lord God Almighty !” 

Having settled it to your own satisfaction that there is no 
Giod, you proceed in the same easy way to dispose of that other 
belief which lies at the foundation of all religion—the immortality 
of the soul. With an air of modesty and diffidence that would 
carry an audience by storm, you confess your ignorance of what 
perhaps others are better acquainted with, when you say, ‘* This 
world is all that 7 know anything about, so far as J recollect.” 
This is very wittily put, and some may suppose it contains an 
argument ; but do you really mean to say that you do not know 
anything except what you “ recollect,” or what you have seen 
with your eyes ? Perhaps you never saw your grandparents ; but 
have you any more doubt of their existence than of that of your 
father and mother whom you did see ? 

Here, as when you speak of the existence of God, you carefully 
avoid any positive affirmation : you neither affirm nor deny. You 
are ready for whatever may ‘‘ turn up.” In your jaunty style, if 
you find yourself hereafter in some new and unexpected situation, 
you will accept it and make the best of it, and be “‘ as ready as 
the next man to enter on any remunerative occupation !” 

But while airing this pleasant fancy, you plainly regard the 
hope of another life as a beggar’s dream—the momentary illusion 
of one who, stumbling along life’s highway, sits him down by the 
roadside, footsore and weary, cold and hungry, and falls asleep, 
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and dreams of atime when he shall have riches and plenty. Poor 
creature! let him dream; it helps him to forget his misery, and 
may give him a little courage for his rude awaking to the hard 
reality of life. But it is all a dream, which dissolves in thin air, 
and floats away and disappears. ‘This illustration I do not take 
from you, but simply choose toset forth what (as I infer from the 
sentences above quoted and many like expressions) may describe, 
not unfairly, your state of mind. Your treatment of the subject 
is one of trifling. You do not speak of it in a serious way, but 
lightly and flippantly, as if it were all a matter of fancy and con- 
jecture, and not worthy of sober consideration. 

Now, does it never occur to you that there is something very 
cruel in this treatment of the belief of your fellow-creatures, on 
whose hope of another life hangs all that relieves the darkness of 
their present existence ? To many of them life is a burden to 
carry, and they need all the helps to carry it that can be found in 
reason, in philosophy, or in religion. But what support does 
your hollow creed supply? You are a man of warm heart, of the 
tenderest sympathies. Those who know you best and love you 
most, tell me that you cannot bear the sight of suffering even in 
animals ; that your natural sensibility is such that you find no 
pleasure in sports, in hunting or fishing ; to shoot a robin would 
make you feel like a murderer. If you see a poor man in trouble 
your first impulse is to help him. You cannot see a child in tears 
but you want to take up the little fellow in your arms, and make 
him smile again. And yet, with all your sensibility, you hold 
the most remorseless and pitiless creed in the world—a creed in 
which there is not a gleam of mercy or of hope. A mother has 
lost her only son. She goes to his grave and throws herself upon 
it, the very picture of woe. One thought only keeps her from 
despair: it is that beyond this life there is a world where she 
may once more clasp her boy in her arms. What will you say to 
that mother? You are silent, and your silence is a sentence 
of death to her hopes. By that grave you cannot speak : for if 
you were to-open your lips and tell that mother what you really 
believe, it would be that her son is blotted out of existence, and 
that she can never look upon his face again. Thus with your 
iron heel do you trample down and crush the last hope of a 
broken heart. 

When such sorrow comes to you, you feel it as keenly as any 
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man. With your strong domestic attachments one cannot pass 
out of your little circle without leaving a great void in your 
heart, and your grief is as eloquent as it is hopeless. No sadder 
words ever fell from human lips than these, spoken over the cof- 
fin of one to whom you were tenderly attached : ‘* Life is but a 
narrow vale, between the cold and barren peaks of two eterni- 
” This is a doom of annihilation, which strikes a chill to 
the stoutest heart. Even you must envy the faith which, as it 
looks upward, sees those ‘‘ peaks of two eternities,” not ‘‘ cold 
and barren,” but warm with the glow of the setting sun, which 
gives promise of a happier to-morrow ? 

I think I hear you say, ‘‘ Somight it be! Would that I could 
believe it!” for no one recognizes more the emptiness of life as it 
is. Ido not forget the tone in which you said: ‘ Life is very 
sad to me ; it is very pitiful ; there isn’t much to it.” True in- 
deed! With your belief, cr want of belief, there is very little to 
it; and if this were all it would be a fair question whether life 
were worth living. In the name of humanity, let us cling to all 
that is left us that can bring a ray of hope into its darkness, and 
thus lighten its otherwise impenetrable gloom. 

I observe that you not unfrequently entertain yourself and 
your audiences by caricaturing certain doctrines of the Christian 
Religion. The **‘ Atonement,” as you look upon it, is simply 
‘punishing the wrong man ”—letting the guilty escape, and put- 
ting the innocent to death. This is vindicating justice by per- 
mitting injustice. But is there not another side to this? Does 
not the idea of sacrifice run through human life, and ennoble 
human character? You see a mother denying herself for her 
children, foregoing every comfort, enduring every hardsnip, till 
at last, worn out by her labor and her privation, she folds her 
hands upon her breast. May it not be said truly that she gives her 
life for the life of her children ? History is full of sacrifice, and 
it is the best part of history. I will not speak of ‘‘ the noble army 
of martyrs,” but of heroes who have died for their country or for 
liberty—what is it but this element of devotion for the good of 
others that gives such glory to their immortal names? How 
then should it be thought a thing without reason that a Deliverer 
of the race should give His life for the life of the world ? 

So, too, you find a subject for caricature in the doctrine of 
** Regeneration.” But what is regeneration but a change of 
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character shown in a change of life? Is that so very absurd ? 
Have you never seen a drunkard reformed? Have you never 
seen a man of impure life, who, after running his evil course, 
had, like the prodigal, ‘come to himself”’—that is, awakened 
to his shame, and turning from it, come back to the path of 
purity, and finally regained a true and noble manhood ? 
Probably you would admit this, but say that the change 
was the result of reflection, and of the man’s own strength of 
will. The doctrine of regeneration only adds to the will of man 
the power of God. We believe that man is weak, but that God 
is mighty; and that avyhen man tries to raise himself, an arm is 
stretched out to lift him up to a height which he could not attain 
alone. Sometimes one who has led the worst life, after being 
plunged into such remorse and despair that he feels as if he were 
enduring the agonies of hell, turns back and takes another course : 
he becomes ‘‘ a new creature,” whom his friends can hardly recog- 
nize as he *‘ sits clothed and in his right mind.” The change is 
from darkness to light, from death to life ; and he who has known 
but one such case will never say that the language is too strong 
which describes that man as “‘ born again.” 

If you think that I pass lightly over these doctrines, not bring- 
ing out all the meaning which they bear, I admit it. I am not 
writing an essay in theology, but would only show, in passing, by 
your favorite method of illustration, that the principles involved 
are the same with which you are familiar in every-day life. 

But the doctrine which excites your bitterest animosity is that 
of Future Retribution. The prospect of another life, reaching on 
into an unknown futurity, you would contemplate with com- 
posure were it not for the dark shadow hanging over it. But to 
live only to suffer; to live when asking to die; to ‘‘long for 
death, and not be able to find it ’—is a prospect which rouses the 
anger of one who would look with calmness upon death as an 
eternal sleep. The doctrine loses none of its terrors in passing 
through your hands; for it is one of the means by which you 
work upon the feelings of your hearers. You pronounce it 
**the most horrible belief that ever entered the human mind: 
that the Creator should bring beings into existence to destroy 
them! This would make Him the most fearful tyrant in the uni- 
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I recall the fierce energy with which you spoke as you said, 
‘Such a God I hate with all the intensity of my being!” 

But gently, gently, Sir! We will let this burst of fury pass be- 
fore we resume the conversation. When you are a little more 
tranquil, I would modestly suggest that perhaps you are fighting a 
figment of your imagination. I never heard of any Christian 
teacher who said that ‘‘ the Creator brought beings into the world 
to destroy them!” Is it not better to moderate yourself to exact 
statements, especially when, with all modifications, the subject is 
one to awaken a feeling the most solemn and profound?“ 

Now I am not going to enter into a discussion of this doctrine. 
I will not quote a single text. I only ask you whether it is not a 
scientific truth that the effect of everything which is of the nature of 
a cause is eternal. Science has opened our eyes to some very 
strange facts in nature. The theory of vibrations is carried by the 
physicists to an alarming extent. They tell us that it is literally 
and mathematically true that you cannot throw a ball in the air 
but it shakes the solar system. Thus all things act upon all. 
What is true in space may be true in time, and the law of physics 
may hold in the spiritual realm. When the soul of man departs 
out of the body, being released from the grossness of the flesh, it 
may enter on a life a thousand times more intense than this: in 
which it will not need the dull senses as avenues of knowledge, 
because the spirit itself will be all eye,all ear, all intelligence; 
while memory, like an electric flash, will in an instant bring the 
whole of the past into view; and the moral sense will be quickened 
as never before. Here then we have all the conditions of retribu- 
tion—a world which, however shadowy it may seem, is yet as real 
as the homes and habitations and activities of our present state; 
with memory trailing the deeds of a lifetime behind it; and con- 
science, more inexorable than any judge, giving its solemn and 
final verdict. 

With such conditions assumed, let us take a case whieh would 
awaken your just indignation—that of a selfish, hard-hearted, and 
cruel man; who sacrifices the interests of everybody to his own; 
who grinds the faces of the poor, robbing the widow and the orphan 
of their little all; and who, so far from making restitution, dies 
with his ill-gotten gains held fast in his clenched hand. How 
long must the night be to sleep away the memory of such a 
hideous life? If he wakes, will not the recollection cling to him 
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still ? Are there any waters of oblivion that can cleanse his miser- 
able soul? If not—if he cannot forget, surely he cannot forgive 
himself for the baseness which now he has no opportunity to 
repair. Here, then, is a retribution which is inseparable from his 
being, which is a part of his very existence. The undying memory 
brings the undying pain. 

Take another case—alas! too sadly frequent. A man of 
pleasure betrays a young, innocent, trusting woman by the promise 
of his love, and then casts her off, leaving her to sink down, down, 
through every degree of misery and shame, till she is lost in depths 
which plummet never sounded, and disappears. Is he not to 
suffer for this poor creature’s ruin? Can he rid himself of it by 
fleeing beyond ‘*that bourne from whence no traveler returns ?” 
Not unless he can flee from himself: for in the lowest depths of 
the under-world—a world in which the sun never shines—that 
image will still pursue him. As he wanders in its gloomy shades, 
a pale form glides by him like an affrighted ghost. The face is 
the same, beautiful even in its sorrow, but with a look upon it as 
of one who has already suffered an eternity of woe. In an instant 
all the past comes back again. He sees the young, unblessed mother 
wandering in some lonely place, that only the heavens may witness 
her agony and her despair. There he sees her holding up in her 
arms the babe that had no right to be born, and calling upon God 
to judge her betrayer. How far in the future must he travel to 
forget that look ? Is there any escape except by plunging into 
the gulf of annihilation ? 

Thus far in this paper I have taken a tone of defence. But I 
do not admit that the Christian religion needs any apology,—it 
needs only to be rightly understood to furnish its own complete 
vindication. Instead of considering its ‘‘ evidences,” which is 
but going round the outer walls, let us enter the gates of the 
temple and see what is within. Here we find something better 
than ‘* towers and bulwarks ” in the character of Him who is the 
Founder of our Religion, and not its Founder only, but its very 
core and being. Christ is Christianity. Not only is He the 
Great Teacher, but the central subject of what He taught, so that 
the whole stands or falls with Him. 

In our first conversation, I observed that, with all your sharp 
comments on things sacred, you professed great respect for the 
ethies of Christianity, and for its author. ‘* Make the Sermon on 
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the Mount your religion,” you said, ‘* and there I am with you.” 
Very well! So far, so good. And now, if you will go a little 
further, you may find still more food for reflection. i 

All who have made a study of the character and teachings of 
Christ, even those who utterly deny the supernatural, stand in 
awe and wonder before the gigantic figure which is here revealed. 
Renan closes his ‘‘ Life of Jesus” with this as the result of his 
long study: ‘‘ Jesus will never be surpassed. His worship will be 
renewed without ceasing ; his story [légende] will draw tears from 
beautiful eyes without end; his sufferings will touch the finest 
natures; ALL THE AGES WILL PROCLAIM THAT AMONG THE SONS 
OF MEN THERE HAS NOT RISEN A GREATER THAN JEsUS;” while 
Rousseau closes his immortal eulogy by saying, ‘‘SocRATES DIED 
LIKE A PHILOSOPHER, BUT JESUS CHRIST LIKE A Gop!” 

Here is an argument for Christianity to which I pray you to 
address yourself. As you do not believe in miracles, and are 
ready to explain everything by natural causes, I beg you to tell us 
how came it to pass that a Hebrew peasant, born among the hills of 
Galilee, had a wisdom above that of Socrates or Plato, of Confucius 
or Buddha? This is the greatest of miracles, that such a Being 
has lived and died on the earth. 

Since this is the chief argument for Reiigion, does it not be- 
come one who undertakes to destroy it to set himself first to this 
central position, instead of wasting his time on mere outposts ? 
When you next address one of the great audiences that hang upon 
your words, is it unfair to ask that you lay aside such familiar 
topics as Miracles or Ghosts, or a Reply to Talmage, and tell us 
what you think of Jesus Curist; whether you look upon Him as 
an impostor, or merely as a dreamer—a mild and harmless enthu- 
siast ; or are ready to acknowledge that He is entitled to rank 
among the great teachers of mankind ? 

But if you are compelled to admit the greatness of Christ, you 
take your revenge on the Apostles, whom you do not hesitate 
to say that you ‘‘don’t think much of.” In fact, you set 
them down in a most peremptory way as ‘‘a poor lot.” It did 
seem rather an unpromising “lot,” that of a boat-load of 
fishermen, from which to choose the apostles of a religion 
—almost as unpromising as it was to take a rail-splitter to be the 
head of a nation in the greatest crisis of its history! But per- 
haps in both cases there was a wisdom higher than ours, that 
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chose better than we. It might puzzle even you to give a better 
definition of religion than this of the Apostle James: ‘‘ Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father is this: to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world ;” or to find among those sages of antiq- 
uity, with whose writings you are familiar, a more complete and 
perfect delineation of that which is the essence of all goodness 
and virtue, than Paul’s description of the charity which 
‘* suffereth long and is kind ;” or to find in the sayings of Con- 
fucius or of Buddha anything more sublime than this aphorism of 
John : “God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.” 

And here you must allow me to make a remark, which is not 
intended as a personal retort, but simply in the interest of that 
truth which we both profess to seek, and to count worth more 
than victory. Your language is too sweeping to indicate the care- 
ful thinker, who measures his words and weighs them in a bal- 
ance. Your lectures remind me of the pictures of Gustave Doré, 
who preferred to paint ona large canvas, with figures as gigantesque 
as those of Michael Angelo in his Last Judgment. The effect is 
very powerful, but if he had softened his colors a little,—if there 
were a few delicate touches, a mingling of light and shade, as 
when twilight is stealing over the earth,—the landscape would be 
more true to nature. So, believe me, your words would be more 
weighty if they were not so strong. But whenever you touch upon 
religion you seem to lose control of yourself, and a vindictive 
feeling takes possession of you, which causes you to see things so 
distorted from their natural appearance that you cannot help run- 
ning into the broadest caricature. You swing your sentences as 
the woodman swings his axe. Of course, this “slashing” style 
is very effective before a popular audience, which does not care 
for nice distinctions, or for evidence that has to be sifted and 
weighed ; but wants opinions off-hand, and likes to have its pre- 
judices and hatreds echoed back in a ringing voice. This carries 
the crowd, but does not convince the philosophic mind. The 
truth-seeker cannot cut a road through the forest with sturdy 
blows ; he has a hidden path to trace, and must pick his way 
with slow and cautious step to find that which is more precious 
than gold. 

But if it were possible for you to sweep away the “evidences 
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of Christianity,” you have not swept away Christianity itself ; it 
still lives, not only in tradition, but in the hearts of the people, 
entwined with all that is sweetest in their domestic life, from 
which it must be torn out with unsparing hand before it can be 
exterminated. ‘To begin with, you turn your back upon history. 
All that men have done and suffered for the sake of religion was 
folly. The Pilgrims, who crossed the sea to find freedom to wor- 
ship God in the forests of the New World, were miserable fanat- 
ics. There is no more place in the world for heroes and martyrs. 
He who sacrifices his life for a faith, or an idea, is a fool. ‘The 
only practical wisdom is to have a sharp eye to the main chance. 
If you keep on in this work of demolition, you will soon destroy 
all our ideals. Family life withers under the cold sneer—half 
pity and half scorn—with which you look down on household 
worship. Take from our American firesides such scenes as 
that pictured in the Cotter’s Saturday Night, and you have 
taken from them their most sacred hours and their tenderest 
memories. 

The same destructive spirit which intrudes into our domestic as 
well as our religious life, would take away the beauty of our vil- 
lages as well as the sweetness of ourhomes. In the weary round 
of a week of toil, there comes an interval of rest; the laborer lays 
down his burden, and for a few hours breathes a serenerair. The 
Sabbath morning has come: 


“Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so brizht, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” 


At the appointed hour the bell rings across the valley, and sends 
its echoes among the hills; and from all the roads the people come 
trooping to the village church. Here they gather, old and young, 
rich and poor; and as they join in the same act of worship, feel 
that God is the maker of them all. Is there in our national life 
any influence more elevating than this—one which tends more to 
bring a community together; to promote neighborly feeling; to 
refine the manners of the people; to breed true courtesy, and all 
that makes a Christian village different from a cluster of Indian 
wigwams—a civilized community different from a tribe of savages? 

All this you would destroy : you would abolish the Sabbath, or 
have it turned intoa holiday ; you would tear down the old church, 
so full of tender associations of the living and the dead, or at least 
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have it ‘‘ razeed,” cutting off the tall spire that points upward to 
heaven ; and the interior you would turn into an assembly room— 
a place of entertainment, where the young people could have their 
merry-makings, except perchance in the warm Summer-time, 
when they could dance on the village green! So far you would 
have gained your object. But would that be a more orderly com- 
munity, more refined or more truly happy ? 

You may think this a mere sentiment—that we care more for 
the picturesque than for the true. But there is one result which 
is fearfully real: the destructive creed, or no creed, which 
despoils our churches and our homes, attacks society in its first 
principles by taking away the support of morality. I do not be- 
lieve that general morality can be upheld without the sanctions of 
religion. There may be individuals of great natural force of 
character, who can stand alone—men of superior intellect and 
strong will. But in general human nature is weak, and virtue is 
not the spontaneous growth of childish innocence. Men do not 
become pure and good by instinct. Character, like mind, has to 
be developed by education ; and it needs all the elements of 
strength which can be given it, from without as well as from 
within, from the government of man and the government of God. 
To let go of these restraints is a peril to public morality. 

You feel strong in the strength of a robust manhood, well 
poised in body and mind, and in the centre of a happy home, 
where loving hearts cling to you like vines round the oak. But 
many to whom you speak are quite otherwise. You address thou- 
sands of young men who have come out of country homes, where 
they have been brought up in the fear of God, and have heard the 
morning and evening prayer. They come into a city full of 
temptations, but are restrained from evil by the thought of father 
and mother, and reverence for Him who is the Father of us all— 
a feeling which, though it may not have taken the form of any 
profession, is yet at the bottom of their hearts, and keeps them 
from many a wrong and wayward step. A young man, who is 
thus ‘‘ guarded and defended ” as by unseen angels, some evening 
when he feels very lonely, is invited to ‘‘ go and hear Ingersoll,” 
and for a couple of hours listens to your caricatures of religion, 
with descriptions of the prayers and the psalm-singing, illustrated 
by devout grimaces and nasal tones, which set the house in roars of 
laughter, and are received with tumultuous applause. When it is 
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all over, and the young man finds himself again under the flar- 
ing lamps of the city streets, he is conscious of a change ; the 
faith of his childhood has been rudely torn from him, and with it 
‘*a glory has passed away from the earth ;” the Bible which his 
mother gave him the morning that he came away, is “‘ a mass of 
fables ;” the sentence which she wished him to hang on the wall, 
‘Thou, God, seest me,” has lost its power, for there is no God 
that sees him, no moral government, no law and no retribution. 
So he reasons as he walks slowly homeward, meeting the tempta- 
tions which haunt these streets at night—temptations from which 
he has hitherto turned with a shudder, but which he now meets 
with a diminished power of resistance. Have you done that 
young man any good in taking from him what he held sacred be- 
fore? Have you not left him morally weakened ? From sneer- 
ing at religion, it is but a step to sneering at morality, and then 
but one step more to a vicious and profligate career. How are 
you going to stop this downward tendency ? When you have 
stripped him of former restraints, do you leave him anything in 
their stead, except indeed a sense of honor, self-respect, and self- 
interest ?—worthy motives, nodoubt, but all too feeble to with- 
stand the fearful temptations that assail him. Is the chance of 
his resistance as good as it was before? Watch him as he goes 
along that street at midnight! He passes by the places of evil 
resort, of drinking and gambling—those open mouths of hell ; 
he hears the sound of music and dancing, and for the first time 
pauses to listen. How long will it be before he will venture in ? 

With such dangers in his path, it is a grave responsibility to 
loosen the restraints which hold such a young man to virtue. 
These gibes and sneers which you utter so lightly, may havea sad 
echo in a lost character and a wretched life. Many a young man 
has been thus taunted until he has pushed off from the shore, 
under the idea of gaining his “liberty,” and ventured into the 
rapids, only to be carried down the stream, and left a wreck in the 
whirlpool below ! 

You tell me that your object is to drive fear out of the world. 
That is a noble ambition: if you succeed, you will be indeed a 
deliverer. Of course you mean only irrational fears. You would 
not have men throw off the fear of violating the laws of nature: 
for that would lead to incalculable misery. You aim only at the 
terrors born of ignorance and superstition. But how are you going 
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to get rid of these ? You trust to the progress of science, which 
has dispelled so many fears arising from physical phenomena, by 
showing that calamities ascribed to spiritual agencies are explained 
by natural causes. But science can only go a certain way, 
beyond which we come into the sphere of the unknown, where all 
is dark as before. How can you relieve the fears of others— 
indeed how can you rid yourself of fear, believing as you do that 
there is no Power above which can help you in any extremity ; 
that you are the sport of accident, and may be dashed in pieces by 
the blind agency of nature ? If I believed this, I should feel that 
I was in the grasp of some terrible machinery which was crushing 
me to atoms, with no possibility of escape. 

Not so does Religion leave man here on the earth, helpless and 
hopeless—in abject terror, as he is in utter darkness as to his fate— 
but opening the heaven above him, it discovers a Great Intelli- 
gence, compassing all things, seeing the end from the beginning, 
and ordering our little lives so that even the trials that we bear, 
as they call out the finer elements of character, conduce to our 
future happiness. God is our Father. We look up into His face 
with childlike confidence, and find that ‘‘ His service is perfect 
freedom.” ‘‘ Love casts out fear.” That, I beg to assure you, is 
the way, and the only way, by which man can be delivered from 
those fears by which he is all his lifetime subject to bondage. 

In your attacks upon Religion you do violence to your own man- 
liness. Knowing you as I do, I feel sure that you do not realize 
where your blows fall, or whom they wound, or you would not 
use your weapons so freely. The faiths of men are as sacred as 
the most delicate manly or womanly sentiments of love and honor. 
They are dear as the beloved faces that have passed from our sight. 
I should think myself wanting in respect to the memory of my 
father and mother if I could speak lightly of the faith in which 
they lived and died., Surely this must be mere thoughtlessness, 
for I cannot believe that you find pleasure in giving pain. Ihave 
not forgotten the gentle hand that was laid upon your shoulder, 
and the gentle voice which said, ‘‘ Uncle Robert wouldn’t hurt a 
fly.” And yet you bruise the tenderest sensibilities, and trample 
down what is most cherished by millions of sisters and daughters 
and mothers, little heeding that you are sporting with ‘“‘ human 
creatures’ lives.” 

You are waging a hopeless war—a war in which you are certain 
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only of defeat. The Christian Religion began to be-nearly two 
thousand years before you and I were born, and it will live two 
thousand years after we are dead. Why is it that it lives on and 
on, while nations and kingdoms perish ? Is not this ‘‘ the survival 
of the fittest ?” Contend against it with all your wit and elo- 
quence, you will fail, as all have failed before you. You cannot 
fight against the instincts of humanity. Itis as natural for men 
to look up to a Higher Power as it is to look uptothestars. Tell 
them that there is no God! You might as well tell them that 
there is no Sun in heaven, even while on that central light and 
heat all life on earth depends. 

I do not presume to think that I have convinced you, or 
changed your opinion; but it is always right to appeal to a man’s 
‘sober second thought ”—to that better judgment that comes 
with increasing knowledge and advancing years; and I will not 
give up hope that you will yet see things more clearly, and recog- 
nize the mistake you have made in not distinguishing Religion 
from Superstition—two things as far apart as ‘“‘the hither from 
the utmost pole.” Superstition is the greatest enemy of Religion. 
It is the nightmare of the mind, filling it with all imaginable 
terrors—a black cloud which broods over half the world. Against 
this you may well invoke the light of science to scatter its dark- 
ness. Whoever helps to sweep it away, is a benefactor of his race. 
But when this is done, and the moral atmosphere is made pure 
and sweet, then you as well as we may be conscious of a new Pres- 
ence coming into the hushed and vacant air, as Religion, daughter 
of the skies, descends to earth to bring peace and good will to 
men. 

Henry M. FIELp. 





SEDENTARY MEN AND STIMULANTS. 


THAT those somewhat indefinite, numerous, and entirely 
abominable disorders termed dyspepsia and biliousness belong 
peculiarly to sedentary men is a quite noticeable fact. The 
writer’s memory recalls very few instances where out-of-door, 
daily laborers have applied for the relief of sufferings of this 
class, and, when this has been the case, their maladies have 
always proved to be true organic diseases, and not mere disorders, 
while, among professional or business men, similar symptoms 
usually indicate the presence of disorder only. 

It is unnecessary here to attempt to depict a life rendered bur- 
densome and often intolerable by these maladies. But the utter 
misery of the poor, melancholy, irritable victim must be felt to be 
appreciated. His whole physical, mental, and moral nature is 
vitiated. He becomes a curse to himself and to all who come in 
contact with him. This is the more deplorable since such martyrs, 
for the most part, rank among the leaders of the world in thought 
and action, among the delicate, refined, and educated, the choice 
products of civilization. Language fails to describe the aggregate 
of woe daily endured by this large class of our fellows, and by 
those who are dependent upon them. It cannot be exaggerated, 
and is the more lamentable since it certainly can be avoided or 
palliated to a very large extent. 

It has been well said that “‘ half that passes in the world for 
talent is nothing but exuberant health.” And it might truth- 
fully be added that sound thought, true emotion, and clear dis- 
crimination must originate in healthful organisms. As well ex- 
pect good music from an organ out of tune as right thoughts, vir- 
tuous emotions, and just judgments from a brain not backed and 
sustained by a stomach and liver that functionate normally. 

It may be that much that is weird and mystic in poetry and 
art, in philosophy and religion, much which is eccentric in life, 
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much even which has passed for genius among men, might 
never have dawned upon an entirely healthful race. But it may 
well be questioned whether mankind could not have advan- 
tageously dispensed with such vagaries. What has the world not 
suffered from cynical philosophers, morbid religionists, and 
fanatical reformers of every kind and degree, who but for foul 
stomachs and congested livers might have blessed it ! 

For these great organs stand at the very threshold of the body. 
Through both must pass, and undergo elaboration, all the food 
upon which life depends, and imperfect function here scatters 
havoc throughout the entire system. 

It is assumed, then, that dyspepsia and biliousness are pecu- 
liarly and distinctively the maladies of sedentary men. Why 
is this the case ? Is there a remedy? And, if not, how can these 
evils be reduced to a minimum ? 

To this result, doubtless, many causes contribute. But the 
main and efficient cause lies in the destruction of the relations 
which should exist between food and the wants of the organism by 
the essential and unavoidable habits of sedentary life. 

To many, perhaps, this will appear an at least doubtful asser- 
tion. But, if it be not susceptible of exact proof, it can be shown 
that it is very possible—indeed, that it is a far more probable and 
sufficient theory than any heretofore propounded, while it surely 
is one which guides us to the most simple and effective means for 
the palliation of this melancholy state of things. 

In the discussion of this subject, let us begin with distinct 
definitions and clear physiological principles. 

Dyspepsia may be defined as indigestion, or digestion per- 
formed with pain or distress. 

Biliousness includes a variety of symptoms, which are known 
to depend upon disordered function of the liver. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat them here. 

Turning now to physiology. It has been demonstrated that 
the phenomena of life are accompanied by, and, in some sort, are, 
dependent upon constant disintegration and waste, and equally 
constant renewal and repair of all the tissues. 

It is also a law of the body that increased use of any tissue or 
organ involves an increase of waste, and consequent necessity for 
additional or more active repair in that special part. 

To a large extent this truth has been established by direct 
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experiment. It is also confirmed by the failure of particular 
organs to perform their functions beyond a certain point. Espe- 
cially marked is this in those whose action is under the control of 
the will, and which can, therefore, be compelled to prolonged and 
excessive effort. 

But repair must come from fresh material derived from prop- 
erly digested and assimilated food. 

Excessive muscular exertion, then, causes an over-production 
of urea and other similar substances, and demands an excess of 
material suitable to muscular reconstruction. 

So, also, excessive use of the brain involves excessive waste of 
the nervous tissues and a corresponding necessity. 

But food is practically invariable in its constituents. Each 
mouthful contains a definite and fixed proportion of elements—so 
much for the skin, so much for the muscles, so much for the 
brain, ete. 

Now, let it be granted that this is the proper proportion. 
That, under or without the direction of a higher power, the wit 
of man has enabled him to select suitable materials for food and 
properly prepare them for the stomach. But are there no con- 
ditions—no premises here ? Surely. And these are, first, that 
the individual is physiologically perfect ; and second, that he 
lives physiologically. 

But where shall we find the normal man, and who lives or can 
live physiologically ? We do not know a tithe of the laws of life, 
and violate those we do know constantly. Is it physiological to 
live in houses, to wear clothes? How much sleep is proper for 
each ? Is it right to retire with the birds, or consistent to turn 
night into day ? Is it even physiological to perform the labor 
compelled by the primal curse ? 

Our ignorance on these, and a multitude of other points, is 
very great. In short, to live in accord with the few of nature’s 
laws which have been discovered is an utter impossibility. The 
demands of life will not admit of compliance with them, and the 
result is disorder, derangement, and disaster at every turn. 

To take opposing classes as examples, let us consider the 

conditions of the laboring and sedentary man. The former 
wastes his muscles out of all proportion to his brain, while the 
latter does the exact reverse, and both thus destroy the relations 
which should exist between their food and necessary repair. 
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Both must eat the same food, and each is compelled to swallow 
more than he needs for one portion of his body in order that he 
may obtain sufficient nourishment for another. 

To the laborer this condition of affairs is comparatively harm- 
less, fortwo reasons. He can not use his muscles without employ- 
ing his brain to some extent, and an excess of material for so small 
a part of the body as the nervous system is easily disposed of by 
the various emunctories. But with the sedentary the difficulty is 
much greater, for use of the brain does not include nor necessitate 
muscular action, and, forming, as do the muscles, the main bulk 
of the body, and the elements in the food adapted to their nutri- 
tion being far the most abundant, the disproportion is greater, 
and the injurious results more numerous and obvious. In order 
that his overtasked brain may obtain sufficient nutritive material, 
he must eat largely, and, of course, too abundantly for the unem- 
ployed portion of his body. And these are the inevitable and 
natural results, viz.: If his stomach is unable to accomplish the 
work put upon it, it complains—voila dyspepsia! If it does 
digest it, his portal circulation is overloaded, the liver fails to 
complete its functions, and behold, biliousness ! 

It is certain that sedentary men (unless their appetites are 
restricted) are quite as heavy eaters as laborers, and rarely escape 
the disorders mentioned. The exceptions named comprise those 
who already suffer from these maladies, or who, by the habitual 
use of the so-called paratriptics, tea, coffee, tobacco, wine, etc., 
daily lessen the waste of the brain, and thus diminish the amount 
of necessary food. Setting these aside, every hospitable house- 
keeper knows, and exact experiment proves, that sedentary men are 
quite as large consumers as an equal number of daily laborers. They 
must eat largely or fail to obtain sufficient brain supply from food 
which contains but a small proportion of it. Even then it is 
probable that the nervous tissues often suffer from starvat’on. 
Else why the frequent examples of collapse in this class of the 
community ? 

What can be done to modify this condition of affairs and to 
palliate its consequences ? 

No doubt a complete readjustment of the habits of sedentary 
men would do most toward eradicating these evils. A reduction 
of the hours of mental strain by one-half, and a devotion of the 
time thus exempt to suitable exercise and recreation would proba- 
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bly remove the whole difficulty. But such a revolution, unhap- 
pily, is Utopian, and therefore unworthy of consideration. 

Much study and experiment has been bestowed upon modifica- 
tions of diet to this end, and something has been accomplished. 
More perfect methods of preparing food have been adopted, and 
artificial aids to digestion have been introduced to assist the over- 
taxed stomach. But these only serve toshift the burden over upon 
the liver, which, having fewer sensitive nerves, has less voice with 
which to complain. 

The only really effective and feasible means of palliation in 
this dilemma are to to be found in the judicious employment of 
those substances which nature has placed in our hands, apparently 
for this very purpose, and which the blind instinct of man has al- 
ready discovered and applied. I refer to the use of the so-called 
paratriptics—or preventers of waste in the body. Of these the 
most common and best knownsare wine, tea, coffee, and tobacco. 
Other substances, such as the South American coca, the betel nut, 
and all the narcotics exhibit similar powers. 

No doubt all of these substances exert a more or less deleterious 
influence, especially when first used. But it is not a little curious 
that to the poisonous properties of most of them the system soon 
becomes unresponsive, while the paratriptic effect persists and 
daily continues to manifest itself. The novice in the use of to- 
bacco is nauseated and often greatly prostrated by it. But, after 
® more or less protracted time, these unpleasant symptoms cease 
to appear, while the daily habit still limits the amount of food 
consumed. The same is true of arsenic and of some other poisons, 
while others still produce cumulative effects. Of these latter, 
digitalis isan example. The tolerance mentioned is, however, in 
some persons, established with difficulty, and with certain tem- 
peraments and individuals certain of the paratriptics persistently 
disagree. Intelligent and careful adaptation is necessary. One 
man cannot endure the effects of tea, while coffee agrees with him. 
To another coffee is injurious, while tobacco is grateful and bene- 
ficial. 

Now, no physiological fact is better established than that all 
these substances, while they differ widely in some respects, pos- 
sess in common the power, in some way not fully understood, of 
limiting disintegration and waste in the tissues. And not only so 
but they manifest this influence especially, and more decidedly, in 
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those portions of the body which are most used. They act like 
oil on the joints of machinery, lubricating, preventing friction 
and wear. Testimony to these facts is abundant and convincing. 

And still we find many who strenuously object to the use of 
these paratriptics, and consider them very harmful to mankind. 

To the employment of tea and coffee little opposition is made 
at the present day. But time was when even these were objur- 
gated severely. To tobacco and wine, however, there still exists 
the most violent objection, which, as a rule, proceeds from the 
very men who most need them. 

To reply fully to such partisans would consume more space 
than is now at command. But of the devout, who believe in the 
guidance of the race toward ever better and higher conditions, 
and even in personal control by a beneficent Providence, we may 
properly ask why mankind has been led to the discovery and uni- 
versal employment of such substances. Why, indeed, were tea, 
coffee, and tobacco ever created—plants which possess almost no 
other than a paratriptic value ? 

Of the optimist we may inquire how it happens that no bar- 
barous nation was ever found without some similar substitute for 
food ? How shall we explain the marvelous avidity with which 
the race has seized upon plants of this kind? And, if their con- 
sumption is so extensive, as we know it to be, and so prejudicial 
as some would have us believe, how is it that, since their intro- 
duction, the average duration of life has so greatly increased ? 

A very brief statement of well-known historical facts will be 
appropriate here. 

It is about two hundred years since tea and coffee were brought 
into Europe, and now millions of tons of them are annually 
consumed. 

Columbus discovered tobacco with America. Not till a cen- 
tury later was it much used. But since that date the rapidity 
and universality of its spread has been unequaled by any other 
substance. For every soul existing upon the entire planet, five 
pounds are now yearly demanded. This is far beyond what can 
be said of rice or maize, or any other vegetable product ever pre- 
sented to the palate of man. 

Wines, too, or equivalent stimulants, have been universally 
adopted. 

Surely there must be some sound physiological reason for such 
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wonderful phenomena—for a craving common to the whole race. 
The rigors of climate have taught man everywhere to build houses 
and to wear clothes. His reason and taste have led him to cook 
and season his food. His habits in these regards have a self-evi- 
dent origin. But no such explanation is competent to the above 
facts. 

It will not serve to claim that man has chosen these things 
because they afford him pleasure or enjoyment. Doubtless some 
of them do; but tea and coffee can hardly be reckoned as sensual 
delights, and certainly, to the novice, tobacco is nauseous in a high 
degree. Still further, the pleasurable effects of haschisch and of 
opium have long been known to the world, and still men do not, 
and will not, use them as they use tobacco. 

The fact is that these paratriptics meet some want in human 
life. And no better or more rational solution of the problem can 
be given than this, viz., that the demand for them is based upon 
their power to prevent waste in the body, so that, by their help, 
men can work longer and endure more privation with a smaller 
amount of food. 

Who shall measure these benefits, or adequately depict them ? 
Silently and unseen these tremendous influences are at work, and 
their effects, in the aggregate, must be astounding. It would be 
a small estimate of their powers to claim that they reduce the 
otherwise necessary food supply by one-tenth, and this in a world 
where even now famine and starvation are not unknown. 

Wherever men are obliged to endure hardship and privation 
their aid is indispensable. The soldier, the sailor, the explorer, 
the sedentary man, the laborer, all fly to them for help. Mole- 
schott calls them the ‘‘ savings bank ” of the tissues, and the com- 
mon voice of physiologists unites with the almost universal testi- 
mony of mankind in pronouncing them a blessing to humanity. 

It is now time to remark that it is the properly limited 
employment of paratriptics to which we refer. They are not 
food, although, temporarily and continuously, they supplement 
it, And excess in the use of any of them probably never 
fails to result in injury more or less extensive and lasting. But 
this is true of excess in any good thing. And it must be noted 
that excess is a purely relative term. Moderation for one is excess 
for another, and vice versa. Excess, too, in some of them isa 
far greater evil than excess in others. 
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Of those in common use, without doubt, the various forms of 
alcohol are capable of inflicting the greatest amount of injury. 
Separated by a long distance, follow, in their order, tea, tobacco, 
and coffee. 

Much has been said of the dreadful results of the use of coca 
by etiological idiots, who attribute all the ailments of the debased 
Peruvian Indians to its consumption. They rival in wisdom those 
who lay all the physical woes of modern life at the door of vacci- 
nation. Some instances have been adduced in the public prints 
of insanity and death following over indulgence in its main 
derivative—cocaine. But these have never yet been properly 
linked as cause and effect. 

Lack of space forbids more than a brief analysis of the effects 
of the paratriptics named. We cannot now give them more 
attention singly than will be germane to our subject. 

All the world knows but too well the terrible results of the 
abuse of alcohol. But these should not blind our eyes to the 
beneficial effects of its proper employment. The latter are im- 
measurable and unseen even except by physicians, and, in the 
estimate, it should have no light weight that, while none know 
better than they the fearful consequences of excess, the most 
intelligent and conscientious physicians still universally prescribe 
alcoholic beverages. 

They often find it impossible to save or to prolong life without 
them. , In 1867 Sir Francis Skey stated that during the preced- 
ing forty years, the consumption of stimulants in the London 
hospitals had increased fourfold. 

Some physiologists claim that they are true foods, since it is an 
undisputed fact that they are, in some way, at least partially con- 
sumed inthe body. But, we do not need a scientist to proclaim 
their paratriptic power, for common observation shows how little 
the drunkard eats. 

During a famine in Germany, Baron Liebig states that in 
temperance families where beer was rejected, and the money it would 
have cost given in its place, it was soon found that the monthly 
consumption of bread was so strikingly increased that the beer 
was twice paid for—once in money, and a second time in bread. 
With this conclusion also agree many other experiments. 

It is a serious mistake to claim that all forms of dilute alcohol 
are, and can be, nothing but poison, because when concentrated or 
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in large quantities it has been proven to be such. Salt is a val- 
uable ingredient of food, but strong solutions of it are poisonous. 

Nor can we allow what reformers so vigorously claim, that 
moderation in stimulants necessarily leads to excess. Careful ob- 
servation will convince any candid mind that of those who have 
long partaken moderately of wines, etc., but a very small minority 
ever become drunkards. 

There appear to be two quite different temperaments regarding 
the effects of stimulants. One is pleasantly affected by them. 
The more he consumes the more happy he feels, the more vivid 
become his emotions, the more brilliant his conceptions, and 
drunkenness is the supreme point of enjoyment. Fortunately 
this is true of but a very small number. Upon the great major- 
ity of men stimulants have a stupefying effect, and even an 
approach to drunkenness is accompanied by such nausea, ver- 
tigo, and general discomfort, that one such experience forbids 
repetition. Of these two classes of men the former become 
drunkards with great uniformity. Moderation, to them, in stimu- 
lants, and usually in any delightsome thing, is an impossibility. 
But the majority form a class out of which drunkards are never 
made, unless it be by remorse or trouble. 

To suppose, then, that there is any necessary connection be- 
tween moderation and excess in alcohol, is not only to fly in the 
face of evidence, but to ignore physiology. Multitudes of men 
daily consume a certain amount of tea, coffee, tobacco, or wine 
with unvarying regularity for a lifetime, and never increase the 
amount. It must be remembered that the tissue of to-day is not the 
tissue of to-morrow. The particles acted upon to-day will not be 
living when fresh influences are applied to-morrow. 

Whether the evil results of a use of alcoholic beverages as a 
whole outweigh the beneficial effects derived from their moder- 
ate use must ever remain an open question. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the former are palpable and cognizable, as 
well as enormous, while the latter are obscure and hidden ; that 
the former are often exaggerated, and the latter entirely over- 
looked. 

But, in any event, it cannot be truthfully denied that the 
various derivatives from the grape have a paratriptic influence 
of no small extent and value to mankind. 

Next to alcohol in its injurious effects upon its consumers, | 
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have placed tea, and its proper position there will hardly be dis- 
puted by any observant physician, although, as remarked, an im- 
mense hiatus exists between the two substances. Chief among its 
bad effects must be ranked constipation and excessive nervousness. 
It contains about eighteen per cent. of tannin—a well-known 
astringent which notably restricts the normal action of the intes- 
tines. The evils of the habit thus induced need not be discussed 
here. It is sufficient to state that they are numerous and very 
great. 

Again, when taken in strong solution and frequently, tea pro- 
duces nervous tremors, irregular action of the heart, and, in ani- 
mals, even paralysis. The excessive tea drinker starts and 
screams at every sudden incident. Very marked are its paratrip- 
tic effects among ordinary domestics who are greatly addicted to 
its use. Every housekeeper observes among her servants some 
who labor hard and continuously, who maintain their flesh and 
strength, and yet who eat almost nothing. Year after year they 
continue this custom without perceptible change. Such persons 
consume tea in great excess. But, though, often enough, it 
renders their lives miserable, I am not aware that it results in 
disease or shortens the natural term of existence. It is certainly 
a paratriptic of great value. 

It is not a little remarkable that tobacco, one of the least 
harmful of these substances, should have been so long and so 
loudly decried. From the ‘‘counterblast ” of King James to the 
fulminations of the latest gathering of the clergy, the diatribes 
uttered against its use have been equaled only by the denuncia- 
tions of alcohol. In these, many physicians, who should know 
better, have heartily joined. And yet, in spite of this, not only, 
but in defiance of its nauseous properties, and of the disgusting 
forms in which it has often been used, the rapidity and universal- 
ity of its adoption by the race speak volumes for its peculiar 
adaptation to the demands of life. 

Quite incapable of producing the exhilarating effects of alco- 
hol, mildly narcotic only as compared with opium and other sub- 
stances of this class, almost destitute of power to give pleasur- 
able sensations or to excite the emotions, its acceptance by 
man has no parallel in quickness and extent, its hold upon him 
is absolute, and its popularity ever continues to increase. It 
appeals equally to the savage, to the civilized, and to all classes in 
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the community. And for these truly wonderful facts there is no 
conceivable sufficient explanation, except this, viz.: that it is, of 
all others, the paratriptic which best meets the demands of cus- 
tomary life, is best adapted to the habits of men, and is practic- 
ally found to produce but slight injurious results. 

Certainly most of the bad effects which have been charged to 
its excessive and continued use are either entirely undeserved or 
greatly exaggerated. 

It is matter for well-merited astonishment that even men of 
discernment are so ready often to select a single one out of 
the endless chain of causes, and attribute to it alone certain 
results. Surely of all sciences etiology is least entitled to respect. 
And no more glaring example of the foolish facility mentioned ex- 
ists than that common even among eminent oculists, who charge 
upon the excessive use of tobacco a certain form of atrophy of the 
optic nerve. And this they persist in doing even though that 
opinion is based upon a mere supposition, and although competent 
colleagues of their own, residing in countries like Turkey, where 
the ordinary use of tobacco fully equals what we should term great 
excess, declare that this form of disease of the eye is there utterly 
unknown. There are nations where the smoking of tobacco is 
begun by infants before they can walk, and where the habit is uni- 
versal, and were these wiseacres correct in their etiology, the entire 
adult population ought logically to be blind. 

Ex uno disce omnes. Not a single charge brought against 
tobacco has a better basis. With great wisdom it is remarked, 
how much better health some individual has attained since ceasing 
to use tobacco. But any decisive change in long-continued habits 
—even what are termed *‘‘ good habits”—is often temporarily 
beneficial. The great curative principle of change is what has 
been successfully appealed to here—the most powerful, and, in 
fact, broadly considered, the only existing curative principle. 

In estimating the true influence of tobacco and its congeners, 
it is manifestly unfair to consider individual instances of their 
use. Only by taking masses of men who for years are under con- 
trol as to their diet and habits, and who, therefore, live upon 
equal terms, can we approximate a fair estimate ez uso. And in 
this regard there could be no test more equitable than that made 
by Sir John Sinclair, and recorded in his ‘‘ Code of Health ” re- 
cently published. In the pension hospitals of England Sir John 
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found one hundred and fifty men over eighty years of age.  Fif- 
teen of them were over ninety, and four were over one hundred. 
These formed the remnant of the armies of England. The rest 
were dead, and of these survivors all but two had been consumers 
of *‘ the weed ” all their lives. It may be added that the use of 
tobacco by smoking forms the most desirable paratriptic for the 
dyspeptic, as it decidedly assists digestion by stimulating the secre- 
tion of gastric juice. It appears to be most useful to men of 
lymphatic temperament, and to disagree most decidedly with those 
of highly developed nervous organizations. 

Regarding coffee little need be said. Its effects are similar to 
those of tea; but, since the proportion of tannin is much less, 
it does not constipate, as a rule, and, as it is less abused, its harm- 
ful powers are less manifest. 

Concerning coca, the great South American analogue of tea 
and coffee, but few words are necessary, since it is only a recent 
importation in this country and in Europe. An experience of 
more than twenty years in its use by the writer, and by many 
others under his direction, however, enables him to state his 
conviction that, while it is the most powerful paratriptic known, 
it is also the one which least disturbs the functions of the 
body, and is, therefore, probably the least harmful of any. I 
have elsewhere* discussed its properties in extenso, and to that 
work the reader is referred for more complete information. 

And now, of all these paratriptics, it should finally be said that 
only personal trial or skilled advice can determine which is best 
suited to each individual. The writer has often successfully pre- 
scribed them to many of the class to which reference has been 
made for the relief and cure of the maladies named. And, if to 
the use of these be added an entire avoidance of fhe greatest 
gastronomic sin of the times, viz., an indulgence tn all forms of 
freshly baked bread, he has good ground for the opinion that 
biliousness and dyspepsia would largely cease to afflict sedentary 
men. 

W. S. Searwe, A. M., M. D. 


* See Essay on Coca. Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, N.Y. 1881. 
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COQUELIN—IRVING. 





M. CoQvUELIN is an accomplished comedian, whose great 
natural gifts were cultivated in the College of the Histrionic Art, 
the Comedie Frangaise, where he graduated as a star. 

Mr. Irving is a comedian who has had no collegiate training 
for the stage, as there is no school of art in England. 

The Frenchman, therefore, acquired his principles before he 
acquired his experience. ‘The Englishman acquired his practice 
from which he deduced his principles. These two artists discuss 
the pathology of tragedy. They describe the artistic process by 
which the tragic actor embodies the passions delineated by the 
tragic poet. 

We cannot regard Mr. Irving as atragedian. He is a versa- 
tile character actor, who, like Frederick Lemaitre, plays every- 
thing, but shines chiefly in character parts. Frederick was 
equally great in Ruy Blas and Robert Macaire ; Irving is equally 
great in Louis the Eleventh and Jeremy Diddler. But Frederick 
was not a Talma, and Irving is not an Edmund Kean. 

It is questionable, therefore, whether these two eminent art- 
ists are equipped with experience of the kind required to pass 
judgment on this matter. Let us see ! 

Comedy aspires to portray by imitation the weaknesses to 
which human beings are subject; and, it may be, to correct such 
frailties by their exposure to our ridicule. Character, in our dra- 
matic sense, is the distinction between individuals, and it is ex- 
hibited by ¢he manner in which each bears and expresses his or 
her trouble, or deals with his neighbors. 

Tragedy aspires to portray the passions to which strong natures 
are subject, and a resistance to their influence. But strong 
natures exhibit no distinctive character. Heroes are monotonous. 
Othello, Richard, Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, are great sufferers from 
various causes, but they suffer alike; they all cry in the same his- 
trionic key. Edwin Booth, Forrest, Macready, Kean, Salvini, al- 
ways presented the same man in a different costume. Rachel was 
always Rachel. Bernhardt is always Bernhardt. But Irving in 
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Louis the Eleventh is not Irving in Mephistopheles. Coquelin in the 
Lute Player of Cremona is not Coquelin in the Due de Sept Monts. 

We may surmise, therefore, that as the object of the comedian 
differs so diametrically from the object of the tragedian, the prin- 
ciples and the practice of one of these branches of the same art 
may not be applicable to the other. 

M. Coquelin denies poetic afflatus and impulsive effusion to the 
tragedian. He claims that every feature in the actor’s face, every 
note in his voice must be under his complete control, as the mu- 
sical instrument is tothe performer. In this opinion he is backed 
by Shakspere, who counsels the tragedian ‘in the torrent and 
tempest of his passions to beget a temperance that will give it 
smoothness.” But it may be said this is, meaningly, an advice to 
repress rant. 

May I, without intrusion, exemplify from personal experience 
the action of the mind under the two different affections while 
engaged in tragic and comic composition ? While writing com- 
edy the mind of the dramatist is circumspect and calculating, care- 
ful in the selection of thoughts, a fastidious spectator of the details 
of his work, thoroughly self-conscious and deliberate. Such is + 
not the condition of his mind when writing tragic scenes, or 
scenes of deep pathos. The mind of the poet becomes abstract, 
his thoughts shape themselves into language—the passion wields 
his pen. The utterance is impulsive—he is an actor, not a spec- 
tator in the scene, and when he awakes from this transport of the 
mind he looks round to recover consciousness of where he is! 
Surely every author must have experienced this illusion, and under 
these circumstances. I have never known, in all my experience, 
that scenes so composed have failed, when fairly acted, to convey 
a like emotion to the audience. 

M. Coquelin says the voice of the heart is inartistic ; it must 
be controlled and molded by the brain! Yes! in comedy—into 
which the emotions alluded to never enter, or, if so, in a very 
modified degree. I am not a tragedian ; therefore can only speak 
with much reserve; but if the poet, under the great impulse of 
tragic composition, can lose his perfect self-control, and in that 
state his thoughts shape themselves into exquisite language, if 
grammar and spelling become instinctive work, as the pen follows 
the mind without cireumspection or aforethought ; if this can be 
with the poet, may it not be likewise with the tragedian? May 
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not the rules and principles of his art be so much a part of his 
nature that he can give rein to his passional spasm while retaining 
his seat and control of Pegasus ? If he fail to do so, he becomes, 
I admit, ridiculous ; but if he sueceed, he mounts to the verge 
and edge of the sublime. Such a feat can only be safely attempted 
by the perfectly trained artist. When novices give way to their 
effusion they inevitably become grotesque. 

M. Coquelin describes his method of building up a character. 
It affords an admirable lesson to comedians, and should be pre- 
served as an imperishable record in the archives of our art. But 
as comedy is largely a physiological study, tragedy is largely 
pathologic. Doubtless there are many great tragic figures in the 
drama that should be treated from the outside, as are the great 
comic figures ; but this part of them is comedy; such for ex- 
ample is the grim comedy of ** Louis the Eleventh.” And, in so far 
and so much, the play is less purely tragic. The process, there- 
fore, so valuably detailed by the French comedian is applicable to 
comedy only, inasmuch as it is applicable only to the molding 
of character, and character belongs to comedy. 

Salvini goes so far as to declare that domestic passions, such as 
love, are beneath the grandeur and dignity of the tragic muse. | 
suggested that ‘* Othello” and ‘ Lear,” and even ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet” were able to stand beside any works of Sophocles. He 
could not admit they were so. He regarded them as being on a 
lower plane. 

I concede to M. Coquelin that the tragedian of the day follows 
the principles he has laid down, but with all the admiration justly 
due to great merit, I doubt the application of Zolaism to our art. 
For example : The last scene in ‘* Adrienne Lecouvreur,” as per- 
formed by Sara Bernhardt, exhibits a powerful scene of physical 
agony. Thegirl, under the excruciating torture of the poison she 
has inhaled, dies in convulsions, writhing between her two lovers, 
moaning over her loss of life, so young, so happy. The spectators 
watch the throes of death as if they were present at a terrible 
operation. It is very fine. 

Many years ago I witnessed the performance of Rachel in the 
same play. I remember the gaze of wonder with which she 
recognized the first symptoms of the poison, then her light strug- 
gles against the pain that she would not acknowledge. And when 
the conviction came that she was dying, her whole soul went out 
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to her young lover—her eyes never left his, her arms clung to Aim, 
not to life, or only to life because life meant him. There was no 
vulgar display of physical suffering excepting in her repression of 
it. And she died with her eyes in his, as though she sent her 
soul into him. 

I have known her pause hysterically in a scene when she heard 
the barking of a little dog confined in one of the dressing-rooms. 
If she had herself completely in control, as M. Coquelin describes, 
so small a matter need not have discomposed her. 

Those who have traveled in Italy have seen artists making 
copies of the celebrated pictures in the galleries at Florence and 
Rome. I saw before the Beatrice Cenci, in the Barberini Palace, 
one of the most perfect duplicates imaginable, the minutest exam- 
ination could not detect a touch in the original that was not repro- 
duced. What was wanting? There was something. Out of the 
original there came that tender, reproachful, beseeching look that 
haunted the spectator. It was not in the copy. It marked the 
difference between talent and genius. There is in all great works 
an almost imperceptible something so fine that it evades descrip- 
tion, sensible rather than palpable, and of that faint, heavenly 
light the aureole is made. 

Surely this exquisite touch of the soul cannot be the effect of 
cerebro-mechanism such as M. Coquelin describes. May not such 
a process, applied to great minds, tend to crib, cabin, and confine 
their effulgence ? Is it not just possible that with a little less of 
this mechanical practice in the Comedie Frangaise, and a little less 
admiration for Zola, Sara would have been a head and shoulders 
(including her heart) higher than she is ? 

The dependence of the artist on mechanism, so eloquently and 
truthfully laid down by M. Coquelin, may be accepted as ap- 
plicable to comedy and to such parts of tragic plays as may con- 
tain an infusion of comedy ; but—with great respect to him—no’ 
further. 

The independence of the artist from mechanism, claimed per 
contra by Mr. Irving, is admirable so far as pure tragedy is con- 
cerned, and only in scenes where such effusion is indicated by the 
eruptive language of the poet, which, if given with mechanical 
deliberation, might appear beneath the level of the volcanic 
passion. 

Dion Bovercattt. 





OLD TIMES ON THE WESTERN RESERVE. 





NOWHERE in this country can now be found aclass of men like 
the first settlers on the Western Reserve of Ohio. They were the 
culled grain of Connecticut, as their fathers had been the culled 
grain of Massachusetts, and, transplanted into a new region, they 
developed a genius that is essentially Yankee—an adaptedness to 
circumstances, which, I think, belongs to no other than the New 
England people. They could drive an ox team, or a sharp bar- 
gain; chop cord-wood, or chop logic ; throttle a bear, or solve 
knotty questions in theology; and the most illiterate among them 
could make the eagle scream on the Fourth of July in the most 
approved fashion. And their wives had the same universal genius. 
There was not one among them who could not brew and bake, turn 
a spinning-wheel, make her husband’s clothes, or darn his stock- 
ings, and at the same time entertain guests, execute fine embroid- 
ery, or sing Watt’s hymns in a way to set the birds a-listening. 
Before it had become a national question, they solved the servant- 
girl problem by doing their own housework,—employing “ help” 
only on such occasions as harvest time, or when a raising-bee 
was going on in the neighborhood. 

All of these old settlers have passed away—gone where, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, there are no house-raisings ; but their imme- 
diate Cescendants are left behind, and they may still be seen 
here and there on the Western Reserve, standing like moss-grown 
mile-stones on the road which we all are journeying. More than 
five hundred of them linger there, and they come together once a 
year to live over again their early days, and to glorify the homely 
virtues of their ancestors. Their gatherings are enlivened with 
song, and social chat, and story of the olden time, and then many 
an ancient beau, of wrinkled visage and snow-white hair, tells how, 
arrayed in homespun and straight-combed locks, he used to ‘sit 
up” of Sunday nights with a rosy-cheeked, raven-haired girl, while 
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the old folks were snoring soundly behind a curtain in the corner. 
And the same rosy-cheeked girl, sitting by his side, smiles and 
blushes at the tale, though now her cheeks are withered, her hair 
is gray, and she is a great-grandmother. 

The President of this association is a venerable man of eighty- 
six, with a face and eye remarkably like Whittier’s. He is tall, 
erect, broad-shouldered, and he seems to be twenty years younger 
than he is; and this impression is confirmed by the fact that, 
though long retired from active life, he is still a worker in the 
affairs of a younger generation. He mingles almost daily among 
men, is an efficient co-operator in scores of benevolent societies, 
and within five years has written and published a volume of 
poems, and a book on the early settlers of the Western Reserve, 
that will keep one awake like a novel by Scott or Dickens.* It 
was my good fortune to pass a couple of evenings not long ago in 
the society of this gentleman and his venerable lady, and, I think, 
I shall not be accused of abusing hospitality if I take the reader 
with me in imagination into his cosey library, filled in every corner 
with odd knick-knacks, and lined with books to the very ceiling. 
In the centre of the room stood his writing-table, littered over with 
pamphlets and papers, and by his side was seated his companion of 
more than fifty years, her features wearing the beauty which falls 
on the faces of the good and the pure when they stand in the near 
light of the uppercountry. And thus they sit there, waiting for the 
dawn, but casting backward glances upon well-spent lives, crowned 
with the honor and esteem of all who know them. As they talked 
I listened, and some of the things they said I condense into that 
which follows. 

This gentleman settled in Cleveland in 1820. The place was 
then but a small hamlet, to which a mail came only twice a week 
on horseback. When the mail arrived the postmaster delivered 
the letters personally, carrying them around in his hat ; and that 
duty done, he would lock up his office and “ go a fishing with the 
boys.” His entire receipts for the first quarter were two dollars 
and eighty-three cents—not enough, certainly, to warrant an 
extravagant outlay in fishing tackle. The town had then a news- 
paper which professed to come out weekly, but it was so very 
weakly that it seldom appeared till the week following. It 


*** Mount Vernon and Select Poems,” and ** Pioneers of the Western Reserve.” 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1883, 
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was a sickly infant, and soon died for want of the “milk of 
human kindness.” However, the ‘‘ News-Letter,” of which my 
host himself was editor, had a longer existence. It has, in fact, 
survived to this day—on the shelves of the Congressional Library. 
One of its time-worn issues is a curiosity of literature, and worthy 
of a cursory examination. 

Over its editorial column is the cut of a printing press, radi- 
ating rays of light, from whose centre issues a scroll with the 
words, ‘‘ The News-Letter. The Tyrant’s Foe. The People’s 
Friend.” There are no market reports, no special correspond- 
ence, no Associated Press dispatches, or other modern inventions, 
of large cost and larger utility; but in their stead are several 
editorial columns that ‘‘go in, hammer and tongs,” for Old 
Hickory. ‘There is also a ‘‘ Bank Note List,” from which we per- 
ceive that the bills of the Ohio banks of that day were worth even 
less than our much abused trade dollar. But the advertisements 
of a journal are what carry down to other days “‘ the very form and 
impress ” of a preceding time. To the future historian they are 
worth more than the price they originally cost per square, for 
they let him into the homes, the shops, and the every-day lives of 
the people. 

In this small sheet they occupy the first page, and were “‘ con- 
spicuously inserted three times, for one dollar per square, pay- 
able in grain, if delivered within three months.” One advertise- 
ment is of a shooting-match—the prize, a forty-five dollar rifle. 
** Shots, one dollar each. Off-hand, fifteen rods ; from a rest, 
twenty rods.” Another offers a reward for a ‘* Runaway Slave”— 
** Ten dolla-: if taken within, and twenty dollars if taken without, 
the State.’ Another promises one hundred dollars “for the 
detection of the person who fabricated a marriage notice, and 
clandestinely contrived to procure its insertion in this paper,” 
showing that even in those primitive times there existed practi- 
cal jokers who could sport with sensibilities long since buried 
under ground. Mr. Oviatt announces that he will sell his fine 
stock of dry goods and groceries ‘** at lowest prices for cash or 
pork.” Good board could be had in the town for from one dollar 
seventy-five to two dollars and seventy-five cents per week ; and 
the “‘ St. Clair Female Seminary” would teach reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, and history for one hundred dollars per quar- 
ter, board included—towels, soap, and apothecary’s bi.l at the 
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expense of parents. The dress of the young lady students was 
required to be uniform—namely, ‘‘ two black bombazette frocks and 
one white one ; two black capes and two white ones; and two 
black bombazette aprons. No colors permitted.” Poor things ! 
So many red cheeks, and not a red ribbon among them. 

In those early days small currency was scarce, and silver dollars 
and halves were cut into pieces to make change, each piece passing 
fora shilling. ‘To relieve this scarcity the village trustees, after 
a time, issued ‘‘ shin-plasters” of small denominations. Provisions 
were decidedly cheap: flour two dollars per barrel, butter eight 
and ten cents a pound, and whiskey, of the exact price quoted by 
the Irishman who attempted to lure his friends to this country by 
the promise of whiskey at cnly twenty-five cents a gallon, and no 
hanging for stealing. 

These are some of the things that I have gleaned from this 
time-worn hebdomadal. Others not less interesting were related 
to me by my host. At that primitive period it was the custom, 
when a family was at home, to leave the latch-string out, in token 
that the house was open to all comers. Its absence, except at 
night, indicated that all the household were away, and then a 
dwelling was as safe from intrusion as if locked and double-bolted. 
One of the early banks of Cleveland was, it is said, once robbed 
because the officers neglected to take the latch-string in when they 
closed for the day. There were a good many lawyers in Cleve- 
land, but not much law, for all the laws of the State at that early 
time were contained in one thin volume, bound in flexible leather, 
and known as the ‘* Sheepskin Code.” Almost every one was in 
debt, and as few could pay in cash, a statute was enacted allowing 
debtors to turn over to creditors any kind of personal property at 
the appraisal of a jury. A Cleveland merchant sold goods to a 
farmer who failed to pay for them at the time agreed upon. There- 
upon, the merchant brought suit and recovered judgment, when the 
farmer turned over to him fence rails and maple-sap troughs, 
which were duly appraised by a jury at about ten times their value. 
The result was the merchant forgave the debtor the debt, and 
allowed him to retain the sap troughs and fence rails. It was not 
till the Erie Canal was opened in 1824 that Ohio had a market for 
her surplus produce. 

The Ohio farmers were a shrewd class, and, being in the 
majority, made such laws as suited their interests. They were not 
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overfond of lawyers. Ata later time, one of them met on the 
steps of the court-house, the Hon. Ben Wade, and Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, who were law partners. Said the farmer to them: “ Well, 
the wolves used to go about in sheep’s clothing ; but wool has riz, 
so they’ve taken to broadcloth.” The two M. C.’s laughed good- 
naturedly at the hit, and thus secured a fat client. A young law- 
yer of Cleveland, canvassing for a county office, once visited a 
country town, but he very soon left it on being told by a farmer 
that the men of his class had formed a league to tar and feather 
any lawyer who ventured into the neighborhood. 

And some of these agriculturists had regard for neither law nor 
gospel. One of the wealthiest among them—Benjamin Tappan, 
the founder of Ravenna—was once applied to by a clergyman to 
aid in building a church in his settlement. Mr. Tappan declined 
to subscribe, on the ground that he never went to church—let those 
who did go, pay for the privilege. The clergyman persisted, urg- 
ing that Mr. Tappan was merely a steward of the Lord, who owned 
all things—the rich man’s granaries, and the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills, ‘Is that so?” asked Mr. Tappan, dryly. ‘“‘ Then 
why doesn’t he sell off some of his live stock, and build his own 
meeting-houses.” 

Some of those who have gray in their beards remember Lorenzo 
Dow, the eccentric evangelist. He was announced to preach in 
Cleveland, in 1827, at two o’clock of a summer day, and a large 
concourse of people gathered under a wide-spreading butternut on 
the outskirts of the town, where he had appointed to hold services. 
Precisely at two o’clock he made his appearance, and, mounting a 
stump, took a leisurely survey of his audience. Then he began 
his harangue with, ‘‘ Well, here you all are, rag, shag, and bob- 
tail.” Taking then a small Testament from his pocket, he held it 
aloft and proceeded. ‘‘See here! I have a commission from 
heaven to cast out devils, of which some of you are possessed, 
if I may judge from the dialect I have just heard spoken. Now, 
my friends, you are going straight to [Gehenna]—to a lake of 
fire, vastly deeper and broader than Lake Erie.” He continued 
in this strain for an hour or more; but it may be questioned 
if his hearers fared as badly as a poor sinner who once went to 
hear a Millerite preacher hold forth in the open air. He was an 
old professional, and somewhat under the influence of alcohol. 
With a lighted pipe in his mouth, he took a seat under a hay 
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stack, and falling asleep, set the hay on fire and was soon envel- 
oped in the flames. Waking up suddenly, he vociferated, ** In 
, just as I expected.” 

My host had been a prominent disciple of Blackstone, but a 
more celebrated lawyer of those early days was the Hon. Sherlock 
G. Andrews, who was somewhat noted for eccentricity. He was 
once employed to defend a clergyman against a charge of slander, 
and the opposite lawyer, who was an avowed atheist, asserted, in ad- 
dressing the jury, that the clergyman had attempted to blackmail 
his client, adding that all clergymen preached for money, and 
there was nothing in religion but money. As Mr. Andrews rose 
to reply, he drew his watch from his pocket, and holding it 
towards the jury, said in a slow and measured tone, ‘‘ The gentle- 
man says there is nothing in religion but money ; in other words, 
he asserts that this watch never had a maker, and this beautiful 
earth, and the glorious heavens over our heads, never had a Creator 
—that all this magnificent frame of earth and sky is the result of 
chance and accident. If that be so, has he no fear that chance 
may some day catch hold of him, and whirl him into some region 
where all is everlasting chance and chaos?” He said no more, 
made no allusion whatever to the charge against his client, but 
without leaving their seats the jury gave a verdict for the clergy- 
man. 

Another prominent attorney was Judge Austin, who was a 
high authority in matters of church as well as of state, and a 
leading Methodist. During a revival in his church a wretched 
wreck of a man was ‘‘ hopefully converted,” and applying for ad- 
mission to the congregation, was referred to Judge Austin. The 
Judge, not having an abiding faith in the stability of the man’s 
conversion, answered him as follows: ‘‘So many have come into 
our church during this awakening, sir, that it is just now com- 
pletely full. Over the way there, at the Baptists, they’re not so 
crowded. Perhaps they can find room for you.” 

Another professional associate of my host was the Hon. R. P. 
Spalding, who, from his readiness at drafting political resolutions, 
came to be known as Resolutionary P. Spalding. He is still liv- 
ing, at the great age of eighty-eight, highly respected. On a 
certain occasion in 1823, Mr. Spalding was on a visit to Judge Tod, 
at his farm at Brier Hill, near Youngstown. Vocal music was 
much the fashion in those days, and the Judge and his daughters 
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had entertained their guest with a variety of songs, when his Honor 
said to him, with somewhat of a boastful air, ‘* All my children 
are singers, Mr. Spalding. They all sing well ; but David is the 
sweet singer of Israel. Where is David? Do, some of you, call 
David.” 

Some one went for David, a lad of fifteen, who soon appeared, 
clad in homespun, and with a broad-brimmed felt hat on his head. 
Removing this last, and bowing to his father, he asked his wishes. 
When these were made known, the boy, without any apparent 
emotion, either of pleasure or diffidence, struck up the old tune 
of Mear, accompanying it with the dirge of **‘ Old Grimes.” The 
lugubrious strain being finished, the boy scraped an awkward bow 
and left the room. Then his father turned to Mr. Spalding, and 
said with much feeling, ‘* That boy has more in him than shows 
on the surface ; I wish I could give him the right schooling ; lam 
too poor to educate my children properly.” 

‘*Send him to me,” said Mr. Spalding. ‘‘ He shall go to’ 
school and to college. As long as | have anything for dinner, he 
shall share it with me.” 

The boy went, and some forty years afterwards was heard of 
all over this broad country as the Hon. David F. Tod, the patriotic 
war governor of Uhio. 

EpMUND KIRKE. 




















WHY AM I A HEATHEN ? 


MEN raised in a certain faith usually adhere to it, or drift into 
one of its cognates. Thus a heathen may wander from simple 
Confucianism into some form of Buddhism or Brahminism, just 
as a Christian may tire of following the Golden Rule, and adopt 
some special sect—one more latitudinarian or ceremonious, ac- 
cording to the temper of his religious conscientiousness ; but the 
latter continues still a Christian, though a pervert ; while the 
heathen, in Christian parlance, is still a pagan. 

The main element of all religion is the moral code controlling 
and regulating the relations and acts of individuals towards ‘‘ God, 
neighbor, and self ;” and this intelligent ‘ heathenism” was 
taught thousands of years before Christianity existed or Jewry 
borrowed it. Heathenism has not lost or lessened it since. 

Born and raised a heathen, I learned and practiced its moral 
and religious code ; and acting thereunder I was useful to myself 
and many others. My conscience was clear, and my hopes as to 
future life were undimmed by distracting doubt. But, when 
about seventeen, I was transferred to the midst of our showy 
Christian civilization, and at this impressible period of life 
Christianity presented itself to me at first under its most alluring 
aspects ; kind Christian friends became particularly solicitous for 
my material and religious welfare, and I was only too willing to 
know the truth. 

I had to take a good deal for granted as to the inspiration of 
the Bible—as is necessary to do—to Christianize a non-Christian 
mind ; and I even advanced so far under the spell of my would-be 
soul-savers that I seriously contemplated becoming the bearer of 
heavenly tidings to my ‘‘ benighted” heathen people. 

But before qualifying for this high mission, the Christian 
doctrine I would teach had to be learned, and here on the 
threshold I was bewildered by the multiplicity of Christian sects, 
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each one claiming a monopoly of the only and narrow road to 
heaven. 

I looked into Presbyterianism only to retreat shudderingly from 
a belief in a merciless God who had long foreordained most of 
the helpless human race to an eternal hell. To preach sucha 
doctrine to inteliigent heathen would only raise in their minds 
doubts of my sanity, if they did not believe I was lying. 

Then I dipped into Baptist doctrines, but found so many sects 
therein, of different ‘‘ shells,” warring over the merits of cold-water 
initiation and the method and time of using it, that I became dis- 
gusted with such trivialities; and the question of close com- 
munion or not, only impressed me that some were very stingy and 
exclusive with their bit of bread and wine, and others a little less 
80. 

Methodism struck me as a thunder-and-lightning religion— 
all profession and noise. You struck it, or it struck you, like a 
spasm,—and so you ‘‘ experienced” religion. 

The Congregationalists deterred me with their starchiness and 
self-conscious true-goodness, and their desire only for high-toned 
affiliates. 

Unitarianism seemed all doubt, doubting even itself. 

A number of other Protestant sects based on some novelty or 
eccentricity—like Quakerism—lI found not worth a serious study 
by the non-Christian. But on one point this mass of Protestant 
dissension cordially agreed, and that was in a united hatred of 
Catholicism, the older form of Christianity. And Catholicism 
returned with interest this animosity. It haughtily declared 
itself the only true Church, outside of which there was no salva- 
tion—for Protestants especially ; that its chief prelate was the 
personal representative of God on earth, and that he was infallible. 
Here was religious unity, power, and authority with a vengeance. 
But, in chorus, my solicitous Protestant friends beseeched me not 
to touch Catholicism, declaring it was worse than my heathenism 
—in which I agreed ; but the same line of argument also convinced 
me that Protestantism stood in the same category. 

In fact, the more I studied Christianity in its various phases, 
and listened to the animadversions of one sect upon another, the 
more it all seemed to me ‘‘ sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 

Disgusted with sectarianism, I turned to a simple study of 
the “inspired Bible” for enlightenment. 
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The creation fable did not disturb me, nor the Eden incident ; 
but some vague doubts did arise with the deluge and Noah’s Ark ; 
it seemed a reflection on a just and merciful Divinity. And I 
was not at all satisfied of the honesty and goodness of Jacob, or 
his family, or their descendants, or that there was any particular 
merit or reason for their being the ‘‘ chosen” of God, to the detri- 
ment of the rest of mankind; for they so appreciated God’s 
special patronage that on every occasion they ran after other 
gods, and had a special idolatry for the ‘‘ Golden Calf,” to which 
some Christians allege they are still devoted. That God, failing 
to make something out of this stiff-necked race, concluded to send 
his Son to redeem a few of them, and a few of the long-neglected 
Gentiles, is not strikingly impressive to the heathen. 

It may be flattering to the Christian to know it required the 
crucifixion of God to save him, and that nothing less would do ; 
but it opens up a series of inferences that makes the idea more 
and more incomprehensible, and more and more inconsistent with 
a Will, Purpose, Wisdom, and Justice thoroughly Divine. 

But when I got to the New Dispensation, with its sin-forgiv- 
ing business, I figuratively ‘‘went to pieces” on Christianity. 
The idea that, however wicked the sinner, he had the same 
chance of salvation, ‘‘through the Blood of the Lamb,” as the 
most God-fearing—in fact, that the eleventh-hour man was 
entitled to the same heavenly compensation as the one who had 
labored in the Lord’s vineyard from the first hour—all this was 
absolutely preposterous. It was not just, and God is Justice. 

Applying this dogma, I began to think of my own prospects 
on the other side of Jordan. Suppose Dennis Kearney, the Cali- 
fornia sand-lotter, should slip in and meet me there, would he 
not be likely to forget his heavenly songs, and howl once more : 
“The Chinese must go!” and organize a heavenly crusade to 
have me and others immediately cast out into the other place ? 

And then the murderers, cut-throats, and thieves whose very 
souls had become thoroughly impregnated with their life-long 
crimes—these were they to become ‘‘ pure as new-born babes ” 
—all within a few short hours of a death-preparation—while 
I, the good heathen (supposing the case), who had done naught 
but good to my fellow-heathen, who ad spent most of my 
hard earnings regularly in feeding t] hungry, and clothing 
the naked, and succoring the distressed, ..ad had dijed of yellow 
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fever, contracted from a deserted fellow being stricken with the 
disease, whom no Christian would nurse, I was unmercifully con- 
signed to hell’s everlasting fire, simply because I had not heard 
of the glorious saving power of the Lord Jesus, or because the 
construction of my mind would not permit me to believe in the pe- 
culiar redeeming powers of Christ ! 

But, then, it was gently insinuated: “Oh, no! You heath- 
en who had not heard of Christ will not be punished quite so 
severely when you die as those ‘‘who heard the gospel and be- 
lieved it not.” 

The more I read the Bible the more afraid I was to become a 
Christian. The idea of coming into daily or hourly contact with 
cold-blooded murderers, cut-throats, and other human scourges, 
who had had but a few moments of repentance before roaming 
around heaven, was abhorrent. And suppose, to this horde of 
shrewd, ** civilized” criminals should be added the fanatic thugs 
of India, the pirates of China, the slavers, the cannibals, ef al. 
Well, this was enough to shock and dismay any mild, decent soul 
not schooled in eccentric Christianity. 

It is not only because I want to be honest, and to be sure of 


a heavenly home, that I choose to sign myself ‘* Your Heathen,” 


but because I want to be as happy as I can, in order to live 
longer ; and I believe I can live longer here by being sincere and 
practical in my faith. 

In the first place, my faith does not teach me predestination, 
nor that my life is what the gods hath long foreordained, but is 
what I make it myself; and naturally much of this depends on 
the way I live. 

Unlike Christianity, ‘‘ our” Church is not eager for converts ; 
but, like Free Masonry, we think our religious doctrine strong 
enough to attract the seekers after light and truth to offer them- 
selves without urging, or proselytizing efforts. It pre-eminently 
teaches me to mind my own business, to be contented with what 
I have, to possess a mind that is tranquil, and a body at ease at 
all times,—in a word it says: ‘* Whatsoever ye would not that 
others should do unto you do ye not even so unto them.” We 
believe that if we are not able to do anybody any good, we should 
do nothing at all to harm them. This is better than the restless 
Christian doctrine of ceaseless action. Idleness is no wrong 
when actions fail to bring forth fruits of merit. It is these fruit- 
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less trials of one thing and another that produce so much trouble 
and misery in Christian society. 

If my shee factory employs 500 men, and gives me an annual 
profit of $10,000, why should I substitute therein machinery by 
the use of which I need only 100 men, thus not only throwing 
400 contented, industrious men into misery, but making myself 
more miserable by heavier responsibilities, with possibly less 
profit ? 

We heathen believe in the happiness of a common humanity, _ 
while the Christian’s only practical belief appears to be money- 
making (golden-calf worshiping); and there is more money to be 
made by being ‘“‘in the swim” as a Christian than by being a 
heathen. Even a Christian preacher makes more money in one 
ycar than a heathen banker in two. I do not blame them for 
their money-making, but for their way of making it. 

How many eminent Christian preachers sincerely believe in all 
the Christian mysteries they preach ? And yet it is policy to be 
apparently in earnest; in fact, some are in real earnest rather 
from the force of habit than otherwise ;—like a Bowery auction- 
eer who, to make trade, provides customers too—to keep up the 
appearance of rushing business. The more converts made, the 
more profit to the church, and the more wealth in the pocket of 
the dominie. 

How would the hundreds of thousands of these Christian 
ministers in the United States make their living if they did not 
bulldoze it out of the pockets of the credulous by making the 
** pews ” believe what the ‘‘ pulpit ” does not ? 

Nor do we heathen believe in a machine way of doing good. 
If we find a man starving in the streets we do not wait until we 
find the Overseer of the Poor, nor for the unwinding of other 
civilized red tape before relieving the man’s hunger. If a heathen 
sees a man fall from a tree-top, and seriously injure himself, he 
does not first run to a hospital for an ambulance, nor does the 
ambulance-man first want to know what precinct the injured man 
belongs to ; but forthwith he is eared for and taken to the nearest 
shelter for other needed treatment, and when the danger is over 
then red tape may come in—the Christian machinery. 

If we do anything charitable we do not advertise it like the 
Christian, nor do we suppress knowledge of the meritorious acts 
of others, to humor our vanity or gratify our spleen. An instance 
VOL, CXLV.—NO. 369. 12 
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of this was conspicuous during” the Memphis yellow-fever epi- 
demic a few years ago, and when the Chinese were virulently per- 
secuted all over the United States. Chinese merchants in China 
donated $40,000 at that time to the relief of plague-stricken 
Memphis, but the Christians quietly swallowed the sweet morsel 
without even a “‘thank you.” But they did advertise it, heavily 
and strongly, all over the world, when they paid $137,000 to the 
Chinese Government as petty compensation for the massacre of 23 
Chinamen by civilized American Christians, and for robbing these 
and other poor heathen of their earthly possessions. 

In matters of charity Christians invariably let their right hand 
know what the left is doing, and cry it out from the house- 
tops. The heathen is too dignified for such childish vainness. 

Of course, we decline to admit all the advantages of your 
boasted civilization ; or that the white race is the only civilized 
one. Its civilization is borrowed, adapted, and shaped from our 
older form. 

China has a national history of at least 4,000 years, and had a 

- printed history 3,500 years before a European discovered the art 
of type-printing. In the course of our national existence our race 
has passed, like others, through mythology, superstition, witch- 
craft, established religion, to philosophical religion. We have 
been ‘‘ blest” with at least half a dozen religions more than any 
other nation. None of them were rational enough to become the 
abiding faith of an intelligent people ; but when we began to rea- 
son we succeeded in making society better and its government more 
protective, and our great Reasoner, Confucius, reduced our various 
social and religious ideas into book form, and so perpetuated them. 

China, with its teeming population of 400,000,000, is demon- 
stration enough of the satisfactory results of this religious evolu- 
tion. Where else can it be paralleled ? 

Call us heathen, if you will, the Chinese are still superior in 
social administration and social order. Among 400,000,000 of 
Chinese there are fewer murders and robberies in a year than 

there are in New York State. 

True, China supports a luxurious monarch—whose every whim 
must be gratified ; yet, withal, its people are the most lightly 
taxed in the world, having nothing to pay but from tilled soil, 
rice, and salt ; and yet she has not a single dollar of national debt. 

Such implicit confidence have we Chinese in our heathen 
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politicians that we leave the matter of jurisprudence entirely in 
their hands ; and they are able to devise the best possible laws for 
the preservation of life, property, and happiness, without Christian 
demagogism, or by the cruel persecution of one class to promote 
the selfish interests of another ; and we are so far heathenish as to 
no longer persecute men simply on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, but treat them all according to their 
individual worth. 

Though we may differ from the Christian in appearance, man- 
ners, and general ideas of civilization, we do not organize into 
cowardly mobs under the guise of social or political reform, to 
plunder and murder with impunity; and we are so far advanced 
in our heathenism as to no longer tolerate popular feeling or 
religious prejudice to defeat justice or cause injustice. 

We are simple enough, too, not to allow the neglect or abuse 
of age by youth, however mild the form. ‘‘ The silent tears of 
age will call down the fire of heaven upon those who make them 
flow.” 

‘** He who witnesseth a crime without preventing its commis- 
sion or reporting the same to the nearest magistrate is equally 
responsible with the principal.” 

‘‘If a stronger man assaults another who is weaker, it is the 
duty of the passer-by to take the weak man’s part.” But to Chris- 
tians this would be a spectacle merely,—one to be encouraged 
rather than prevented. 

A heathen is not allowed to marry unless he is a good citizen, 
moral, and capable to instruct the children he may be honored 
with. 

** Parents are responsible for the crimes of their children.” 
This is an axiom of the common law in Chinese heathendom. 

We do not embrace our wives before our neighbor’s eyes, and 
abuse them in the privacy of home. If we wish to fool our neigh- 
bors at all about our domestic affairs we would rather reverse the 
exhibition—let them think we disliked our wife, while love at 
home would be the warmer. 

I would rather marry in the heathen fashion than in the 
Christian mode, because in the former instance I would take a 
wife for life, while in the second instance it is entirely a game of 
chance. 


We bring up our children to be our second selves in every sense 
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of the word. The Christian’s children, like himself, are all on 
the lookout for No. 1, and it is a common result that the old peo- 
ple are badly “‘ left ” in their old age. 

While traveling among the Christians one has to keep his eyes 
wide open ; even then he has to pay dear for his comforts. In 
traveling in China among the pure heathen, especially in the 
interior, a stranger is not everybody’s cow,—only good to be milked 
and then turned loose,—but he is the public’s guest: his money is 
a secondary consideration. 

As the heathen does not encourage labor-saving machinery, I 
do not have to be idle if I don’t want to, and, as a result, work is 
more equally distributed. 

If a hungry heathen steals a bowl of rice and milk, and eats it 
on the premises, the magistrate discharges him—as a case of 
necessity—like self-defense. But he who knows the law and vio- 
lates it, is punished more severely than he who is ignorant of it. 

Christians are continually fussing about religion; they build 
great churches and make long prayers ; and yet there is more 
wickedness in the neighborhood of a single church district of 
one thousand people in New York than among one million heathen, 
churchless and unsermonized. 

Christian talk is long and loud about how to be good and to 
act charitably. It is all charity, and no fraternity—“ there, dog, 
take your crust and be thankful!” And is it, therefore, any 
wonder there is more heart-breaking and suicides in the single 
State of New York in a year than in all China ? 

The difference between the heathen and the Christian is that 
the heathen does good for the sake of doing good. With the 
Christian, what little good he does he does it- for imme- 
diate honor and for future reward ; helends to the Lord and wants 
compound interest. In fact, the Christian is the worthy heir of 
his religious ancestors. 

The heathen does much and says little about it; the 
Christian does little good, but when he does he wants it in the 
papers and on his tombstone. 

Love men for the good they do you is a practical Christian 
idea, not for the good you should do them as a matter of human 
duty. So Christians love the heathen ; yes, the heathen’s posses- 
sions; and in proportion to these the Christian’s love grows in 
intensity. When the English wanted the Chinamen’s gold 
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and trade, they said they wanted ‘‘to open China for their 
missionaries.” And opium was the chief, in fact, only, mission- 
ary they looked after, when they forced the ports open. And 
this infamous Christian introduction among Chinamen has done 
more injury, social and moral, in China than all the humani- 
tarian agencies of Christianity could remedy in 200 years. And 
on you, Christians, and on your greed of gold, we lay the burden 
of the crime resulting; of tens of millions of honest, useful 
men and women sent thereby to premature death after a short 
miserable life, besides the physical and moral prostration it entails 
even where it does not prematurely kill! And this great national 
curse was thrust on us at the points of Christian bayonets. ‘And ‘ 
«you wonder why we are heathen ? 
The only positive point Christians have impressed on heathen- 
ism is that they would sacrifice religion, honor, principle, as they 
do life, for—gold. And then they sanctimoniously tell the poor 
heathen: ‘‘ You must save your soul by believing as we do!” ~ 
























Members of my faith do not so worship gold, although they 
know it is a very handy thing to have in the house; but 
honor and principle are dearer than pelf to the average heathen. 
But I dare say when the heathen have become sufficiently * 
demoralized by contact with Christian civilization and its Vanity 
Fair of pretence, pride, and dress, they will probably be worse 
even than the Christian in beating their way through this wide, 
wicked world. Pupils are often too apt. 

In public affairs, it is either niggardliness that puts a premium 
on dishonesty, or loose extravagance for show, that encourages 
political debauchery and jobbery. In general, business men are 
lauded as great financiers who actually conspire to buy laws, 
place judges, control senates, corner and regulate at will the price 
of natural products ; and, in fact, act as if the whole political and 
social machinery should be a lever to them to operate against the 
interests of the nation and people. In a heathen country such 
conspirators against social order and the general welfate would 
have short shrift. 

Here in New York, the richest and the poorest city in the 
world, misery pines while wealth arrogantly stalks. The poor 
have the votes, and yet elect those who betray them for lucre to 
corporate and capitalistic interests; and the administration of 
justice—in fact, the whole system of jurisprudence—is to stimulate 
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crime rather than prevent it. As to preventing poverty, or 
rendering it less intolerable, that is the most remote thought 
of religious and political local administration. 

It is no wonder, under such circumstances and conditions, that 
New York is a most heavily taxed city, and the worst governed 
for the interests of New York. ‘‘ Public office a public trust ?” 
Rather, it is a farm to be worked, Christian-like, for all it is 
worth. Public spiritedness and moral worth have no value or 
utility in ‘‘ practical” Christian politics. Such civic virtues 
“don’t pay.” 

Do as we do. Give public office to the competent. Pay them 
well. If they are inefticient or indifferent, remove them at once. 
If dishonest, morally or financially, kill them as traitors. 

‘It is better that a child knows only what is right and what 
is wrong than to have a rote knowledge of all the books of the 
sages, and yet not know what is right and what is wrong.” Col- 
legiate education does not necessarily make a youth fit for the 
duties of life. And men like Lincoln, Greeley, and other such 
Americans prove it. 

‘* The most successful youth in life is not the most learned, 
but the most unblemished in conduct.” So say the heathen. But 
here, it is called smart when a boy is merely impudent to the old, 
and it is ‘‘smartness,” and is excused by the phrase that “‘ boys 
will be boys” when a boy throws a stone with malice to break 
some one’s window, or do some injury. And parents of such a 
boy, while they chide, will secretly chuckle, ‘‘ he’s got the mak- 
ings of a man in him.” 

It is our motto, ‘‘ If we cannot bring up our children to think 
and do for us when we are old as we did for them when they were 
young, it is better not to rear them at all.” But the Christian 
style is for children to expect their parents to do all for them, 
and then for the children to abandon the parents as soon as 
possible. 

On the whole, the Christian way strikes us as decidedly an un- 
natural one; it is every one for himself—parents and children 
even. Imagine my feelings, if my own son, whom I loved 
better than my own life, for whom I had sacrificed all my comforts 
and luxury, should, through some selfish motive, go to law with 
me to get his share prematurely of my property, and even have 
me declared a lunatic, or have me arrested and imprisoned, to 
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subserve his interest or intrigue! Is this a rare Christian case ? 
Can it be charged against heathenism ? 

We heathen are a God-fearing race. Aye, we believe the whole 
Universe-creation—whatever exists and has existed—is of God and 
in God ; that, figuratively, the thunder is His voice and the light- 
ning His mighty hands ; that everything we do and contemplate 
doing is seen and known by Him; that He has created this and 
other worlds to effectuate beneficent, not merciless, designs, 
and that all that He has done is for the steady, progressive 
benefit of the creatures whom He endowed with life and sensibil- 
ity, and to whom as a consequence He owes and gives paternal 
care, and will give paternal] compensation and justice ; yet His 
voice will threaten and His mighty hand chastise those who delib- 
erately disobey His sacred laws and their duty to their fellow man. 

** Do unto others as you wish they would do unto you,” or 
** Love your neighbor as yourself,” is the great Divine law which 
Christians and heathen alike hold, but which the Christians 
ignore. 

This is what keeps me the heathen I am! And I earnestly 
invite the Christians of America to come to Confucius. 

Wone CHIN Foo. 
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THE subject to which I wish to call the attention of the pub- 
lic is one that is of great interest to each and every citizen. I 
have reference to the labor troubles, now disturbing the business 
relations throughout the country. I have for years made a 
study of the relation of labor and its results to accumulated debt, 
a question closely connected and invelving the perpetuity of re- 
publican institutions. The association of the subjects, inseparable 
in their relations, involves personal liberty and individual protec- 
tion. I would say in connection with this subject that I have al- 
ways looked upon our Government, as established by its founders, 
as the means to develop the highest manhood consequent 
upon the capacity of the individual, he being left free and 
unencumbered by all unnecessary restraints, other than 
those that give security to the whole. To establish this individ- 
ual standard, we have gone to an immense expense to educate the 
masses. The diversity of capacity made it necessary that each 
and every one should be equally protected by law. The great 
necessity for this was to protect the weak from the strong. This 
is essential that Democracy should survive and live. 

The natural qualifications, or gifts, of men are varied. The nat- 
ural capacity of some to acquire is manifestly so superior that even 
with the protection of law it is difficult to maintain equality of right. 
We all recognize that to regulate intelligence by law is impossible, 
but to protect the weak from being fraudulently overreached is 
possible. Upon the questions involving the equal rights of man, 
the Government, in administering public affairs, has departed 
from the rule of the founders, and passed its sovereign powers 
to corporations, making them co-ordinate in one of its most im- 
portant and essential features—the taxing power—and this, not 
for the benefit of the Government, but for private uses. By doing 
so it has swelled the indebtedness to an alarming extent. So 
ponderous has this irregularity grown, that we stand to-day over 
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a volcano which is liable at any moment, by eruption, to rend the 
whole fabric. The question is, if it has not already broken through 
the crust. 

The tendency of man to seek wealth, and through its pow- 
ers to dominate his fellow-man, is the history of the world. 
In a private capacity this tendency is oppressive enough, 
but, when a great government lends its powers to back the 
natural capacity to acquire wealth, and then, through law, 
gives coloring to support domination and oppression, it resolves 
itself into a despotism, and becomes cruelty intensified. The 
struggle of 1776 placed in our possession a rule of govern- 
ment unsurpassed for carrying out the designs intended. 
Mr. Jefferson’s construction of it has proved concise, clear, 
and unanswerable. Let us return to its powers as expounded by 
him. ‘Todo so we must first pay off the national debt, and return 
to an economical administration of the Government. We should 
eschew all ambition for a great and powerful government, to 
which we are tending through the machinery cumulating round 
the great wardebt. What we want is a great people. To accom- 
plish this, we must elevate the individual standard. To do this 
it is necessary to remove all stress that gives power to one class 
over another. 

The first essential step to return, is to clear away the rub- 
bish consequent upon the struggle between the North and South. 
The excrescence called a national bond, upon which is based 
that other form of debt, known as bank notes, or corporate 
promises to pay, wherein lies an offensive distinction, anti-demo- 
cratic, a distinction created between man and man, that makes 
one class to live upon the interest of its debts, which it 
dispenses across the counter to another class in exchange 
for their promises to pay, from which the interest is exacted— 
a privilege by which idleness is enabled to live upon the proceeds 
of industry without consideration, like unto the aristocracy of the 
feudal days, save the Baron was a man of blows, while our bank- 
barons are men of legalized fraud. Such a condition cannot exist 
in our midst and the Republic survive! Which shallit be? The 
bird is about to be hatched—the shell or crust is cracking! We 
must meet the question! There is no avoidance. There is but 
one remedy ; that is, to remove the evil that is the source of our 
trouble—the War debt! 
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The public debt is the bane of liberty. Liberty cannot exist 
with such bondage suspended over the industry of the land— 
a fiction created by law for war purposes, to enable accumu- 
lated capital to escape taxation, and now perpetuated that it may 
prosper at the expense of labor. For this purpose its far-reach- 
ing powers affect every department of industry, and absorb the 
life currents. It is an ulcer upon the body of the toiler, that not 
only destroys the vital forces, but invites disease in its most horrid 
form, in the shape of fraud. 

The human heart knows no passion that comes with such force as 
the desire of gain. It subserves all other ends of life to its use. 
It overrides justice, crushes life, and subverts established rules of 
government by perverting them to its designs. It prostitutes the 
noblest impulses of nature. It enters the church, the counting- 
house, and all available points, to secure its ends through the 
interest-bearing debt. The debtor is the servant of the creditor— 
his slave, his menial—a private ownership without responsibility. 
Whether he lives or perishes, the pound of flesh is the penalty of 
the bond. But more: a national bond means national enslave- 
ment through its officials. The bondholder is the master, for 
whom principal and interest is to be collected. The government 
official is the slave-driver, who cracks the whip and applies the 
lash for such unholy extortion. You cannot take from man 
that which he earns and give it, through any device, 
to another without equivalent, and not commit robbery. 
You not only deprive labor of its results, but you enslave him to 
the use of those who receive. At the commencement of the civil 
war, the laborer was taken from shop and field and marched to 
the front with gun upon his shoulder to be shot down to save the 
Union. Those who were fortunate enough to return have since 
been toiling with their fellow laborers to pay the interest upon 
the debt. They saved the Union, they nominally liberated the 
blacks, but they enslaved themselves to a master who remained 
at home during the struggle, and inaugurated the condition to 
the fostering of his own greed. Can such condition be continued 
and liberty retained ? Impossible! Where the slave foot treads, 
freedom has no existence. 

The situation has culminated and become positive in our midst. 
It demands immediate relief. ‘‘ An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” Let us be wise in time and avert the evil. 
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There is no conflict between capital and labor. No conflict is 
possible between labor and its results. The conflict is only with 
those who take its results unjustly. Labor is the wealth of the 
nation. The wealth of the nation, through the powers of govern- 
ment, is turned into the coffers of the bondholder. In this wise, 
at the close of the intestine struggle for the Union, the slave block 
of the South was moved to Wall street, New York, and now daily 
the laborer is virtually put up and sold through the bonds and 
sureties offered. To hold this situation, all the devices and 
practices possible are resorted to. To remove it, there is but one 
way possible, and that is to cancel the debt ; for the Government, 
being the debtor, is owned by the creditor, who converts all its 
sovereign powers to absorb through taxation the values produced 
for his benefit, until we find that to satisfy his greed and per- 
petuate its own existence, it sweeps annually the whole wheat 
crop into the treasury, and there, under various pretexts, hoards 
the surplus or squanders it by appropriations. The tons of silver 
remaining in the vaults are kept ostensibly for the same purposes, 

In connection with this vast accumulation of silver the treasurer, 
by his act, has set aside as an idler one hundred millions of gold 
to redeem the greenback, which experience should have taught 
him needs no redemption. No one asks it, no one wishes it. The 
note is non-interest bearing and the people’s money. It is the 
life of our business, for it isa harmonious trust of the whole to 
the individual for commercial purposes. Every time the individ- 
ual purchases what he needs with it, it is redeemed. Is this vast 
amount held in idleness to continue as the galling chain of bond- 
age ? Its glitter does not lighten itsburden. The accumulation 
isaviolation of the spiritof our Government. The constitution 
provides that the House of Congress may lay and collect taxes, reg- 
ulate duties and imports for specific purposes, but not a dollar more 
than is necessary for the end designed. This is strict construction to 
which Mr. Jefferson held. The last twenty-five years have changed 
the whole condition. In the struggle of 1861, when it was 
found that the capital of the country would not come to its relief 
in the hour of peril, it was purchased with these bonds. It then 
refused to pay taxes upon them, and has done so ever since. Under 
them it has expedited itself from any and all support in the shape 
of taxes. Not satisfied with this relief, it has sought every avenue 
to compound interest in its favor. The promissory note, known 
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as a bank-note, is the first compound upon the debt. To give it 
existence as money, it is indorsed by the Government, from which 
the holder again draws interest on loans at thirty, sixty, and 
ninety days, so compounding by taking the interest out of 
the principal loaned. Here we have debt based upon debt 
without limit. This condition is exhaustive. No _ business 
in the world will, or can, pay compound interest and survive. 
Fostered by the sovereign powers of government, interest has 
become king, ruling a nation staggering under this unnatural 
condition. Labor cries aloud against the misery he suffers, and 
strikes at random in his blind frenzy. His violence gives pre- 
text to the master to order him shot down, which the Government 
cruelly executes by slaying or driving him back to his den. 
Such the events of recent days verify. We call these cruel 
murders justice. To maintain law and order, without investigating 
the cause, we force him to ignominious submission. The slavery 
of the South was a blessing compared to the present debt bondage. 
Through the slavery of the South, we were, in obedience to the 
inordinate greed of the human heart, unwittingly civilizing a 
barbarous people ; but in this instance, through government force 
and fraud, we are enslaving the Christian laborer to this same greed 
of hisfellowman. The view presented of the accumulated burden 
of debt is not a fancy. I have before me a tabulated statement 
of interest upon the bond from the beginning, with the connect- 
ing link of the slave chain, the National Bank exhibit. To state 
these figures is simply to confuse. The human mind fails to 
grasp it. Hence I avoid figures, and keep as close as possible to 
the principle involved. The debt of the country piled upon the 
national debt runs into billions. 

The national debt is the foundation upon which is piled State 
and town debt. Divested of figures, let me state again that debt is 
slavery in its most objectionable form. Its ponderous weight carries 
with it the horrid idea of perpetuity, simply for the reason that the 
human mind fails to grasp the possibility of payment. Each and 
every individual, pausing to consider, must recognize that the per- 
petuity of the debt means the sale of our children into bondage. 
However we may enslave ourselves, we do not possess the right 
to sell our children. Mr. Jefferson held, and there is no greater 
authority, that each generation should pay its own debts. If we 
have received the benefit let the obligation be cancelled in 
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full; if not, the more reason to extinguish the fire that must 

consume our children in its flames, who, with this burden of 
debt entailed upon them, must curse the parent that begot them 
and the day that they were born! In order to comprehend the 
condition we must grasp its fullest scope. We have, as I have 
stated, at an immense expense, educated ourselves to a higher esti- 
mate of life and its advantages. We have given to the common 
mind a fuller knowledge of the luxuries to be enjoyed. Imbued 
with this knowledge, the laborer is capable, willing, and efficient. 
Under such conditions is it justice, is it right, to relegate him to 
absolute servitude of debt, which must be the result unless this 
question is met and adjusted by removing the incubus and return- 
ing to the old standard of economical government ? General An- 
drew Jackson, in his message vetoing the old United States Bank, 
expressly said: ‘‘ Pay the national debt. Let no surplus be 
allowed in the Treasury. Practice the closest economy in the ex- 
penditures of the Government.” Let me call attention to one 
more precedent that should have great weight in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Treasury Department. I refer to the 
platform upon which Horatio Seymour was nominated for 
President, July 7, 1868. The 3d and 4th resolutions are as fol- 
lows : 

Third—Payment of the public debt of the United States as 
rapidly as practicable, all money drawn from the people by taxa- 
tion, except so.much as is requisite for the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment economically administered being honestly applied to 
such payment, and where the obligations of the Government do 
not expressly state upon their face, or the law under which they 
were issued does not provide that they shall be paid in coin, they 
ought in right and in justice be paid in lawful money of the 
United States. 

Fourth—Equal taxation of every species of property, according 
to its real value, including government bonds and other public 
securities. 

With all these precedents so instructive before us, is there any 
reason for pursuing a tardy policy ? We must not for a moment 
imagine that the bondholder, the national banker, who holds the 
key to the situation, will for a moment relent. Not so, they only 
seek evasion. They propose arbitration. Arbitration with cor- 
ruption gives them time to fix more firmly their fangs. Industry 
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cannot arbitrate with the hand that grasps its throat. What it 
requires is the removal of the hand, and then it may consider arbi- 
tration. To relieve the situation only requires the will of the 
Government to do so. 

The bonds that are due may be called in. Those that still 
have time may be purchased at a much more reasonable rate than 
their continuance involves. Further, retire the bank-notes, can- 
cel them with greenbacks, and so destroy their face in bonds. To 
close, issue greenbacks sufficient to pay the balance. It is better 
that the people should wear out the debt in shape of greenbacks 
than that the debt should wear them out. People have the debt 
to pay, and this is the easiest way by which it may be accom- 
plished. - 

A. SANDERS Piatt. 











HEALTH INSURANCE. 





TuHis is an age of reforms. The spirit of the “‘Star-eyed God- 
dess” is everywhere active, and the lists are thronged with her 
eager champions bearing every imaginable device. They range 
far and near. No truth, however axiomatic, no custom, how- 
ever hoary, can feel itself safe from the most peremptory chal- 
lenge, and each champion implicitly believes that his particular 
antagonist is the chief author of all the evils that flesh is heir to: 
In no department is this activity more noticeable than in the 
realm of Sanitary Science, and it is its particular lists in which I 
would fain modestly lay a lance in rest long enough, at least, 
to ring a challenge upon the shield of that hoary old relic, our so- 
called system of health preservation, as embodied in our present 
plan of medical attendance. Is the system of making a physi- 
cian’s income from a family or community depend solely upon the 
amount of sickness occurring in it the best that can be devised ? 

Such, practically, is our system. Its philosophy might be con- 
densed in the motto, ‘‘ Millions for cure, but not one cent for 
prevention.” The astute Chinese, who were discussing civil 
service reform when our ancestors were building the reed hut and 
hurling the flint-tipped javelin, are said to pay their medical 
attendants regularly as long as they enjoy good health, but prompt- 
ly to discontinue their remittances on the first appearance of sick- 
ness, to resume only on recovery—which, no doubt, has arisen from 
their absurdly attempting to live up to a foolish old proverb of 
ours about ‘‘an ounce of prevention.” 

The weakness of our present system lies in this one fact, that 
it gives such an exceedingly limited opportunity for what has 
been well called ‘‘ the practice of preventive medicine.” No one 
thinks of consulting a physician until at least ‘feeling un- 
well ;” and in many instances, not until days, or even weeks, 
of precious time have been wasted, or worse, in trying to “‘ wear 
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the trouble off” or in blindly applying every crude remedy which 
household experience, patent quackery, or superstition can sug- 
gest ; all because the ailing one is not ‘‘ sick enough to call a doc- 
tor”—in other words, does not feel uncomfortable enough to be will- 
ing to pay more than the price of a bottle of patent medicine for 
relief. ‘To such an extent has this habit of delaying been carried, 
that we often find patients hesitating to call usin, just because they 
are unwilling to admit even to themselves that they are so seri- 
ously ill as to need our services. In fact, the abominable phrase 
**sick enough to need a doctor” has become almost the popular 
synonym for, at best, a serious indisposition, and often a well- 
developed stage of a possibly fatal disease. The phrase and the 
feeling it represents ought to be obliterated from the speech and 
thought of every civilized community. Through its influence 
we are brought face to face with the legitimate result of months 
or even years of violation of the laws of our being, aggravated by 
days of neglect or mal-treatment, and confidently expected to 
avert the vengeance of outraged nature and undo the work of 
years in days or weeks. ‘‘If I had been only called sooner” is 
a sadly familiar phrase in our professional vocabulary. To 
stem or even reverse the current of nature, we are driven to use 
the most powerful agents, many of them deadly poisons ; to call 
*‘halt !” in tones which will compel the attention of the most 
obstinate morbid process ; and every few decades a not wholly 
unnatural wave of popular indignation sweeps over the com- 
munity, not against itself for living so as to render such drugs 
indispensable, but against physicians. forsooth for prescribing 
them. Thus the mutual confidence and sympathy which should 
exist between the profession and the public is seriously impaired, 
and the interests of both suffer in consequence. Would not a 
system of constant medical attendance, remunerated alike in sick- 
ness and in health, enabling us to give advice or treatment just 
when we see it is needed, even if unasked, and rendering profes- 
sional counsel, not only in disease but in health, the first thought, 
the easiest and the most natural thing, the rule instead of the 
exception—would not such a scheme as this, if practicable, most 
happily modify the condition of affairs, and prove a long step 
toward securing the health and happiness of the race? But sup- 
pose ourselves installed in full charge of a case: are we even 
then freed from the perplexities of our financial system ? By no 
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means. If we call too frequently we are accused of ‘‘ nursing the 
case,” with a view to the fees; if we continue our visits a day 
longer than seems necessary we are thought anxious to make all 
we can out of the patient. These unfortunate experiences are 
only occasional, but they are sufficiently frequent to seriously 
hamper our activities by compelling us to be constantly on our 
guard. When the immediate danger is past our patient, blissfully 
ignorant of the hundred and one pitfalls which yet lie befween 
him and health, calmly pronounces himself cured and dismisses 
us. If he escapes a fatal relapse, or we escape the blame of his 
slow and incomplete recovery, does the trouble end here ? These 
results would be apparent to any one ; but what a prophecy of evil 
to come can be read in living letters by the eye of the trained 
observer in the history of many of these half-cured cases, even 
when their course and termination may have been perfectly satis- 
factory to the unsuspecting patient and his friends! How many 
of our most serious and obstinate chronic troubles spring directly 
from the half-removed result of some acute attack ? How often 
are the germs of evils which will curse generations yet unborn 
left lurking in the system simply because the subject thinks him- 
self cured and doesn’t want to make his bill any larger ! 

What influence does our present system of attendance give us 
over the sanitary surroundings, diet, or habits of life of our 
patients ? Almost none. It is true we have the priceless privilege 
of giving any amount of excellent advice on these subjects, which 
they may perhaps remember for a week, though usually they 
regard it simply as a customary and harmless prelude to a pre- 
scription, which they regard as the ‘‘ value received” for their 
fee. Such an effect has the proportioning of our remuneration 
to the number of distinct, definite services rendered, had upon 
the ideas of the laity, that many of them have no idea of paying 
for anything except some such tangible benefit as a prescription 
or an operation. In some instances we are actually obliged to 
give a prescription in order to secure the right, in their minds, to 
claim a fee. They will pay a dollar for a prescription and get the 
advice thrown in for nothing, and as the immortal *‘ Josh Billings” 
has sagely remarked, ‘‘ What peeple gits fer nothing, thare mitey 
apt to valoo at about what they give fer it.” Over the home life 
of our patients we have almost no control, or even supervision, 
until after the mischief (which often might have been averted by 
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a few timely precautions) has been done; and even that ceases 
almost as soon as we begin to exercise it. What sort of success 
would we expect froma nurseryman who was not permitted to prune 
his trees until they were already misshaped, to destroy their 
infesting parasites until the foliage was withered, who was not 
allowed to water them till they began to droop, or enrich the soil 
about them till they were almost exhausted ? And yet this is the 
relation to the bodies of our patients in which we are practically 
placed by our present system. The words ‘‘ cobbler” and ‘‘ tinker” 
are terms of reproach, and yet cobbling and tinkering is about all 
we are permitted to do to the vital mechanisms of most of our 
patrons. When we consider this fact in the light of the deliberate 
statement of Mr. Chadwick, the distinguished English sanitarian, 
that he can build a city which shall have any required death rate 
from 3 per 1,000 up (the present average being nearly 18); when 
we remember that the ‘‘white plague of the North,” as Holmes 
aptly calls consumption, which is responsible for the lion’s share 
of our death rate, is more than analogous to the familiar spindling 
of plants deprived of air and sunlight ; that as muchas fifty years 
ago even a layman like Lord Palmerston declared that ‘‘ for every 
death from typhoid somebody ought to hang ;” that an unfailing 
specific for malaria, diphtheria, and cholera is contained in a 6-inch 
drain-tile,—in short, that nearly one-half of our existing diseases are 
preventible, does not a readjustment of our relation to the public 
appear urgently pressing ? How would a system of constant at- 
tendance at a fixed sum per year or month, including an annual 
or semi-annual inspection of the residence and surroundings, and 
review of the diet and habits of life of the family, if practicable, 
modify the conditions under which we are now attempting to pro- 
mote the health of the public ? The system, in part at least, is 
in practical operation in the different lodges and benefit associa- 
tions, in manufacturing establishments and mines all over the 
country, with generally satisfactory results regarded from an 
economic standpoint. As, of course, the principle upon which 
all these plans are adopted is a purely economical one, to get the 
greatest amount of service for the least possible cost, they could 
only be expected to be a success in this direction, 

The plan which I would respectfully submit is much wider in its 
scope, and is briefly as follows : That at the beginning of the calen- 
dar year each individual or family should engage his or their medi- 
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cal attendant for the next 12 months, agreeing to pay hima specified 
annual salary in advance, either in full or in quarterly or monthly 
installments. The physician, on his part, should agree to render 
any and all professional services required, except operations or 
manipulations requiring the skill and training of a specialist. for 
the annual consideration specified, which might readily be fixed 
according to some rate per capita or per familiam laid down in the 
fee bill. The physician should further agree, in consideration of 
the sum specified, to make an annual or semi-annual inspection of 
the sanitary condition of the house and premises of his client, and 
to offer such suggestions as he saw fit in regard to the diet or hab- 
its of life of himself or his family; in short, to act as general 
adviser on all matters of hygiene or therapeutics. The system 
might briefly, and perhaps not inaptly, be described as a scheme of 
‘** health insurance.” 

What are the advantages which seem to be presented by this 
plan ? In the first place, our patients would have no inducement 
whatever to delay consulting us; in fact, moved by a not unnat- 
ural desire to get their money’s worth out of us, would probably 
hasten to do so at the earliest appearance of discomfort or danger, 
and thus give us full control of the case at that period in which a 
**stitch” properly taken often saves not “nine,” but ‘‘ninety and 
nine.” We should have every opportunity to abate or favorably 
modify the attack, and the value of this vantage ground would be 
well nigh inestimable. 

Later, during the progress of the case, there would not be the 
slightest danger of any objection to the frequency of our visits ; 
on the contrary, the difficulty would be in exactly the opposite 
direction, and would constitute for us the principal drawback of 
the system. In convalescence, we need fear no interruption to 
those finishing touches which may exercise such a powerful influ- 
ence upon the future comfort or safety of our patient, and in the 
giving of which the master-hand finds scope for the finest and 
most highly appreciated subtleties of its skill. Above all, it 
would give us a fair opportunity for the practice of the grand 
branch of preventive medicine, ‘‘ the medicine of the nineteenth 
century,” a privilege which under the present system is practic- 
ally denied to us. 

Woops Hvutcuinson, A.M., M.D, 
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Tue Know-Nothing party of a generation ago, growing out of a 
secret society, said to have been so-called because of the affecta- 
tion of ignorance on the part of its members when questioned as 
to the society and its objects, had for its mainspring hostility to 
the influence of foreign-born citizens in our American politics, and 
particularly a bitter enmity, very similar to that of the Orange- 
men in Ireland and Canada, toward the adherents of the Catholic 
church. The alleged justification of this hostility was the danger 
to our American liberties and institutions likely to arise from this 
foreign influence, and especially from what was considered a for- 
eign religion, the supreme head of which was in reality a foreign- 
er, an Italian, living 4,000 miles from our country—and, what 
made it worse, a king ruling with despotic authority, commanding 
an army and navy, and treating with this country, as well as with 
the monarchies of Europe, as an equal sovereign power. The 
Know-Nothings conjured up direful visions of menace to our 
institutions from an armed invasion of this foreign king and his 
foreign allies, with the object of suppressing our hated demo- 
cratic liberties and institutions. They imagined and asserted 
that the Catholics of this country were bound, as Catholics, to 
hold that they owed primary allegiance to this foreign potentate, 
and that they would feel obliged by their religious obligations to 
the Pope to take sides with him in any such conflict,—not merely 
not to serve against him, but to give him every aid and comfort in 
their power, even to the extent of taking up parricidal arms in his 
behalf against their country. They held that Roman Catholics, 
even in politics, must be papists first and Americans afterwards, 
if at all, and that they were, therefore, unworthy of American citi- 
zenship, unfit to be trusted with the sacred responsibility of the 
ballot, and still less worthy to hold any public office of trust or 
emolument, The hostility to foreigners who were not Catholics 
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was defended on the ground that they had not, and in most cases 
could not be reasonably expected to have, that knowledge of Amer- 
ican institutions, their growth and history, and that love for 
them, which come, as a matter of course, to those of the elder 
American stock. It was felt that foreign-born citizens, in spite 
of their renunciation of all foreign allegiance, must neces- 
sarily be filled with the habits of thought, the prejudices 
and the traditions of the lands they had left, and more con- 
cerned about the good or evil fortune of these than about that 
of their adopted country. And therefore was it that even with 
regard to non-Catholic foreign-born citizens the Know-Noth- 
ings maintained the maxim, ‘‘ Put none but Americans on guard !” 
which maxim bore, in their view, with double force on the un- 
fortunate fereign Catholics, who were considered twice foreign, 
since to the disadvantages of their nativity they added the much 
more serious one of, as it was supposed, a blind and absolute obe- 
dience, from religious motives, to a foreign power. 

To us of this generation it must appear that the fears, if they 
were honest, of the Know-Nothings, for the immediate future of 
America, were ludicrously exaggerated. The proportion of foreign- 
born people and of Catholics to the people of old American and 
non-Catholic stock was then much less than it is to-day, and the 
importance of foreign-born citizens and Catholics in their in- 
fluence on politics, and in the number, dignity and power 
of the offices held by them, was quite as disproportionate. We 
may well surmise that a large part of the zeal of the Know-Noth- 
ings of that day was prompted by an insensate and vulgar theo- 
logical hatred, precisely of the kind that still makes Orangemen and 
Catholics beat and kill one another year after year in Ireland, and 
again was largely stimulated by base selfishness and envy in the 
matter of a few wretched political offices then held by Cath- 
olics and foreigners, not very often rising higher than tide-waiter- 
ships and similar positions. ‘The Roman Catholics of that day 
were evidently so conscious of their comparative fewness, 
and their utter inability to do, if they would, the dire things 
charged to them in intention, that, fearful of religious broils 
in which they could, as a rule, be only the victims, they 
made haste to disclaim with the greatest vehemence the evil 
designs and possibilities attributed to them, and more than 
one distinguished churchman said that, if necessary, they 
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would themselves take up arms to meet the papal invader on 
the shore, and to repel him with as much vigor as if he were but 
an ordinary foreign enemy. The late Archo:shop Hughes, to 
correct these impressions and to refute these charges, loved to quote 
the example of the republic of Venice, waging vigorous war against 
the soldiers of the Pope to defend her interests and her political 
rights, while acknowledging the authority of the Pope in spirituals, 
and agreeing with him entirely in religion. Catholics, both 
lay and cleric, went out of their way to demonstrate their love of 
American institutions, and their pride in American citizenship. 
Bishops positively forbade that they should be addressed by the 
title of *‘ lord” and * lordship,’ common in European countries, 
and nearly all the bishops and priests forbore to obtrude on 
the public their dignity or their profession, by those distinc- 
tions in dress which are now (to the great annoyance of the more 
American-minded among them) actually made mandatory, by the 
statutes and decrees of their synods and councils. For similar 
reasons all foreign-born citizens, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, 
were eager to assimilate themselves to the common American 
type, to learn, if they did not already know, the common language 
of our country, and, from choice as well as necessity, they merged 
their foreign nationality, and rapidly became Americans. 

There were not then, as now, in our great cities, and in whole 
quarters of the agricultural districts of great states, vast agglom- 
erations of men of one foreign nationality, preserving almost entire 
their manners, language, and traditions, and by virtue of their 
numbers making even the public schools in many places use a 
foreign tongue as the common vehicle of instruction, and produc- 
ing the strange spectacle of native Americans of some totally 
different stock actually taking on the speech and characteristics of 
other nationalities. Thirty years ago there was no thought of 
what to-day is with many of our foreign-born citizens of other 
speech than the English, and especially with their clergy, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, an avowed hope and intention, through 
their influence in public schools, and still more in church schools, 
of which they have exclusive control, to perpetuate their foreign 
tongue, and to make it for all time the language of large portions 
of the country. To the dispassionate observer this hope is so wild 
that it seems incredible that it should be entertained by any man 
having the least acquaintance with our country. Yet it has been 
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avowed to me by a German clergyman of this city, who flattered 
himself that Great Britain and Ireland were almost exhausted as 
sources of emigration, while Germany, with her 45,000,000, would 
continue year after year to pour hundreds of thousands of her 
people on our shores. This insane hope is cherished chiefly in 
Wisconsin and in the Valley of the Northern Mississippi. The 
ears of American boys born of German parents are boxed by the 
religious teacher in parochial schools in St. Louis for the heinous 
offense of speaking the common language of America—the Eng- 
lish—and a clerical superintendent, to reproach an American boy 
of German parents for manliness and independence, can find no 
better words to do justice to his reprobation than to say, ‘‘ Du dist 
ein Amerikaner”’(—Youarean American !—) There isa widespread 
and persistent effort, with scarcely any attempt to conceal it, to 
Germanize the Catholic Church in the Northwest. ‘The means 
toward the attainment of this is to multiply German church 
schools and Germar. parishes, and to make the multiplication of 
the latter an excuse and a justification for the appointment, 
with the aid of German Cardinals in Rome, of German-speaking 
Bishops. 

In furtherance of this plan, Germans speaking but imperfectly 
the English language are appointed pastors over English-speaking 
congregations, and especially where there is the excuse of the 
existence in the congregation of a few German-speaking families, 
This plan has been so successful that the ecclesiastical archiepis- 
copal province of Milwaukee, with its German archbishop and its 
German theological seminary, has been very largely Germanized, 
and similar designs for the immediate future are entertained for 
the great archbishoprics of Cincinnati and St. Louis. I may as 
well mention here, as not impertinent to the subject, that a German- 
American bishop who went to Washington to sound the Govern- 
ment upon the question of diplomatic relations with the Pope, 
expected, as his reward for the service, the archbishopric of St. 
Louis, which, it was hoped, would speedily become vacant by the 
death of the octogenarian, Kenrick. 

The fact is, as has been stated by Professor Boyesen in a 
recent magazine article, urging restriction of immigration as a 
means of preserving our American nationality and institutions, 
that so great is now the spirit of foreign nationality emong foreign- 
born citizens that many among them make no concealment of their 
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sense of superiority, and of their contempt of Americans, and of 
American manners and traditions. It can hardly be denied that 
in all this there is some danger in the way of the speedy assimila- 
tion of the peoples of various origins to one common American 
ype. If the wishes and designs avowed by not a few of these 
foreign-born citizens were really practicable and likely to be 
realized, we might well brand them as guilty of constructive 
treason against our institutions and the best interests of our 
country ; and there would be immensely greater occasion and 
excuse in all this for a display of rabid Know-Nothingism 
than there was for the great ebullition of antagonism to foreign- 
born citizens a generation ago. Yet, strange to say, what little we 
hear to-day of complaint is but a faint muttering compared to the 
former storm of denunciation and remonstrance. The two most 
conspicuous instances of recent date are the article just referred to, 
written by Professor Boyesen, himself a foreign-born citizen of but 
afew years’ residence in our country, whose experience, as he tells 
us, has been chiefly with men of foreign speech—Scandinavians 
and Germans—and the utterances of Mr. Powderly, Master Work- 
man of the Knights of Labor, who, if the same rule had been 
applied to his parents coming from Ireland that he would now 
apply to new-comers, might himself, as some one has said, be 
carrying turf, in an Irish bog, instead of being able, from the 
influential position he enjoys among Americans, to warn off 
later comers. There is surely as much room to-day in our 
widely increased territory as there was for his parents, and 
they are as likely to make worthy citizens and to be the pro- 
genitors of as worthy Americans, if this question of foreign 
immigration and its consequences be but treated with good 
sense and statesmanship. ‘The object of Professor Boyesen 
seems to me a worthier one, and the danger he points out 
more real, while the object of Mr. Powderly is but a corollary, 
logical and consistent enough, from his standpoint, of that 
wretched business called ‘‘ protection to American industry,” 
which began by taxing and oppressing the whole America: 
people to build up, by quasi monopolies, the fortunes of « 
privileged class of manufacturers*and other producers. The 
too often deceived and robbed laboring classes have discovered 
that protection does not protect, and those of them, who stil 
believe in the fetish of protection, now begin to deceive them- 
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selves with the false hope of protecting labor by making labor 
artificially scarce, and therefore by restraining the increase 
of population in a country so vast and so wonderfully supplied 
with all manner of good things that it would be able to hold and 
support the population of the whole world, and in which an aver- 
age single State is as large and as well endowed as England, and 
needs only a population as large as that of England to make it as 
great in all respects. The wonder is that it has not occurred to 
these misguided workingmen to demand the abolition of the 
protection that does not protect, once they have discovered how 
badly they have been fooled, and to substitute in its stead a 
prohibitory, or at least an extremely high, protective tax upon 
the importation of men, and, for that matter, to be consistent, 
upon the birth of children. 

Strange as is the mildness of the complaint of the new Know- 
Nothingism, compared with the old, in the protest against for- 
eign immigration, and strangely unexpected as is the quarter from 
which the protest comes, stranger far is the mildness of toleration, 
or the indifference, and in innumerable cases the actual approval by 
Americans, especially by those of them that are represented in the 
public press, of the attitude of the churches, and especially of the 
Roman Catholic Church, towards our Government, our laws, our 
American principles, traditions and institutions. Now that the 
number of foreign-born inhabitants, and still more the number of 
Catholics, is in a much larger proportion to the total population, 
we hear nothing like the former frantic cries of alarm from the 
native-born and the Protestant. And yet things have been hap- 
pening within the last few years all over the country, and especially 
in our State and City of New York, a mere tithe of which would, 
but a generation ago, have stirred the country to a white heat of 
anger. 

But a few years ago, many bishops, assembled in the provincial 
council of Cincinnati, issued a pastoral letter, the product of the 
pen of the Scotch bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, which was largely 
a deliberate thesis against our Declaration of Independence, in thx 
attempt to show that men are not born ‘free and equal,” and 
when some remonstrance was called forth, in not a few instances 
from Catholics, the Franco-American bishop, Chatard, of Indian- 
apolis, hastened to justify the manifesto, which he had himself 
signed, in a letter to a New York paper, in which he corroborated 
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the teaching of the pastoral letter by quotations from a letter of 
the Pope, whom he slavishly described as ‘‘ our present holy 
father, Pope Leo XIII., now gloriously reigning.” The new 
generation of bishops is by no means so averse as were their pred- 
ecessors to having their ears tickled by the grateful appellations 
of *‘ lord” and * lordship,” and nothing is now more common 
than to speak of and to address an archbishop by the ducal 
sobriquet of ‘“‘his grace” and ‘‘ your grace.” The bishops, in 
great majority, are now eager to obtrude their professional rank 
on the public by the use of a distinctive garb, wearing about 
their necks the imperial purple, with which, as well as with 
wealth and power, the first Christian emperors began the corrup- 
tion of the Church. And they force the priests to wear, in public 
as well as in private, a professional badge known as the Roman 
collar, of which an old American priest, some years ago, hearing 
of the desire of his bishop that the priests should always wear it, 
said, with bitterness, ‘‘I suppose the next thing will be that we 
must have the bishop’s name written upon the collar.” 
Thirty-five years ago it was extremely rare to hear from bishops 
and priests the denunciations, now so common, of the public 
schools, which, in spite of the hackneyed character of the phrase, 
have well been called, and may for all time to come well be called, 
the palladium of our liberties, and the safeguard of American insti- 
tutions. The late James A. McMaster, editor of the Freeman’s 
Journal, well-known for his rabid hatred of the public schools, 
stated in his paper that at the time of the First Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, only one venerated prelate and himself took the correct 
view of the school question. From this we can gather that the other 
bishops did not then see in the public school system the horrors 
that their successors almost unanimously discover. This is also 
shown by the language of the earlier councils of Baltimore, in 
which, speaking of the public schools, they have nothing to 
say of the ** godlessness,” the ‘‘ wantonness,” and the “‘immorali- 
ties” of these schools, of which things we have in late years 
heard so much from bishops and priests, and their journalistic 
organs. One of these earlier utterances, incorporated in para- 
graphs 428 and 429 of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
shows that so far was it then from being the desire of the bishops 
(while complaining of certain inequalities to which Catholics were 
cubjected in the schools) to restrain Catholic children from going 
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to the public schools, that they made it the duty of pastors to take 
an interest in the schools, and to secure in them the rights of con- 
science of Catholic children. The words of the Council are: 

‘* Since often in books in use in the schoois there are things which are hostile to 
our faith, and which place our doctrines in a false light, and distort history, the 
welfare of religion, the right education of youth and the honor of our country de- 
mand a remedy for so great anevil. As it is certain that in most of the States pub- 
lic education is so conducted that it is made to serve the interests of the sects, so 
that the minds of Catholic children are gradually imbued with their principles, we 
admonish pastors that they should spare no pains in looking to the Christian and 
Catholic education of children, and should watch diligently to prevent their using 
the Protestant Bibles and reciting and :inging the prayers of the sects. Therefore, 
they should be vigilant in guarding against the introduction of such books and ex- 
ercises int» the public schools. They should everywhere resist these sectarian efforts 


with constancy and moderation, and endeavor to obtain the necessary remedy 
from the authorities.” 


Contrast the moderation of this language, and this incul- 
cation of moderation upon the priests, with the violent denuncia- 
tions and gross calumnies of later days. There is now an avowed 
determination, as shown in the last Council of Baltimore, to estab- 
lish all over the country a great system of parochial schools in 
opposition to the public schools, and it is made the most 
urgent duty of priests everywhere, under threat of expul- 
sion, to found such schools. The hope is not concealed that, 
when the so-called ‘‘Catholic vote” shall become larger, the 
politicians may be induced to appropriate, through State legisla- 
tures or local governments, all the funds necessary for the support 
of these schools. This has already been accomplished in Pough- 
keepsie, New Haven, and elsewhere, and fora brief period during 
the offensive and defensive alliance between a certain set of priests 
and the Tammany ring of the days of Tweed, Connolly, and 
Sweeney, an appropriation procured by legislative trick and fraud, 
under the management of Peter B. Sweeney, awarded several hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the parochial schools of New York City. 
What would the old-time Know-Nothings have thought of this ? 
It should be noted that these parochial schools, which it is the 
design to multiply, are exempt from taxation, and that thus 
the public in some sense puts a premium upon a system of schools 
hostile to its own, and so encourages the laying of an enormous 
additional burden upon the poor Catholic people who have 
already paid, directly or indirectly, their full share of the taxes 
for the support of the public schools, which it is now the grow- 
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ing tendency to forbid them to use, under penalty of privation 
of the sacraments of the church. Another thing which was 
almost unheard of a generation ago, and the suggestion of which, 
in anything like its present extent, would then have caused the 
gravest civil disturbances, is the appropriation of valuable public 
lands and of millions of dollars of public money, to the supnort of 
all manner of sectarian institutions under the control of churches, 
and especially of the Roman Catholic Church. It may be suffi- 
cient, by way of illustration, to refer to the Catholic Protectory, 
in Westchester, to the House of the Sisters of Mercy in 8ist 
street, and to the Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity in 
68th street, immense institutions supported by the city treasury 
of New York, at an expense of from half a million to a million of 
dollars a year, and the two latter built upon blocks of ground 
given by the city through the favor of the Tammany ring, and 
worth hundreds of thousands each. There is a host of smaller 
institutions of the same character, and supported chiefly by the 
public treasury, to nearly all of which children are committed as 
to public institutions by the civil magistrates. Would it not be 
enough to make the elder Know-Nothing bigots turn in their 
graves could they hear that vast sums and great public properties 
are thus turned over to irresponsible private and sectarian insti- 
tutions, especially if they could learn that the priests, and monks, 
and nuns, whose institutions are thus benefited by the public, are 
but the more emboldened to denounce our schools and other pub- 
lie institutions, in language at times brutal if not obscene, while 
indulging in unwarranted pharisaic glorification of their own 
institutions and of themselves. The extraordinary zeal mani- 
fested for the getting up of these sectarian schools and institu- 
tions is, first of all, prompted by jealousy and rivalry of our pub- 
lic schools and institutions, and by the desire to keep children 
and other beneficiaries from the latter, and, secondly, by the de- 
sire to make employment for and give comfortable homes to the 
rapidly increasing hosts of monks and nuns, who make so-called 
education and so-called charity their regular business, for which a 
very common experience shows that they have but little qualifica- 
tion beyond their professional stamp and garb. 

It is not risking much to say that if there were no public 
schools there would be very few parochial schools, and the Cath- 
olic children, for all the churchmen would do for them, would 
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grow up in brutish ignorance of letters; and a commonplace of 
churchmen here would be the doctrine taught by the Jesuits in 
Italy, in their periodical magazine, the Civiltd Cattolica, that the 
people do not need to learn to read, that all they do need 
is bread and the catechism, the latter of which they could manage 
to know something of, even without knowing how to read. A 
confirmation of this is to be found in the very general illiteracy in 
countries where churches and churchmen have been exceedingly 
abundant and have exercised temporal control. It is a remark- 
able fact, that in Italy, France, and other so-called Catholic coun- 
tries, in spite of the hostility to the government schools, the clergy 
do not establish parochial schools. The ecclesiastical authorities 
of Italy, while willing enough to impose on our Catholic people 
of America so heavy a burden, do not dare to try to impose a 
similar burden upon their people nearer home. But what, most of 
all, might seem well adapted to revive and intensify the old 
hateful and bigoted spirit of Know-Nothingism, and justify its fears 
and predictions, is the actual and direct interference in politics of 
bishops, vicars-general, and priests in their ecclesiastical capacity 
and because of their ecclesiastical influence, to promote the pecun- 
iary and other temporal objects of the ecclesiastical machine. 
Recent instances of this, not a few, could be mentioned. It 
must suffice here merely to refer to the letters and messages of 
the late Vicar-General Quinn, of New York, sent to clergymen to 
secure their influence as churchmen to defeat constitutional 
amendments which, even after their adoption, have been prac- 
tically over-ridden and over-ruled in the interest of Catholic insti- 
tutions, and to secure the election to the Legislature of such men 
as Mr. J. W. Husted, because he was willing to favor ‘‘ generous 
appropriations ;” the instance referred to in this article of the 
clerical alliance with the Tweed ring; the letter of Monsignor 
Preston to Joseph O’Donoghue in the late Mayoralty canvass ; 
the denunciation of one of the candidates and his party from 
Catholic altars; the secret prohibition to a priest, who went not 
as a priest, but as a citizen, to keep his engagement to speak 
at a political meeting, the chief demerit of which speech was 
clearly in the fact that the movement it was intended 
to help was likely to bring disaster upon the Tammany 
ally of the ecclesiastical machine; the abuse of the con- 
fessional in forbidd:ng men under penalty of refusal of absolution 
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to attend the meetings of one political party ; and last and worst 
of all, the effort, of an archbishop in the late election, to defeat at 
the polls by the abuse of his ecclesiastical position the call for a 
constitutional convention, which, as the result proved, was 
demanded by an overwhelming majority of all those who voted 
on the question—an effort in full keeping with the action of the 
same archbishop, when bishop of Newark, in sending to the Cath- 
olie pastors of New Jersey a secret confidential letter, telling them 
to “instruct” their people how they ‘‘ must” vote upon certain 
proposed constitutional amendments, giving minute details as to 
the striking out of certain clauses, and suggesting that for greater 
surety it might be better that the Catholic voters should strike 
out all the clauses. The heinousness of this action will be better 
understood when it is mentioned that the object of the proposed 
amendments was to protect the public treasury, and to prevent the 
people of counties and towns from being oppressed and robbed by 
railroad and othercorporations. 

From this cursory review of the situation, then and now, it 
would seem that the fear of the things, the alleged evils and 
dangers of which were dreaded, predicted, and denounced with 
so much vehemence by the elder Know-Nothings, would find 
to-day a hundredfold greater justification. And yet we wit- 
ness the extraordinary spectacle of the indifference of the 
old political parties to the danger, and their actual co-opera- 
tion in bringing about this state of things through legis- 
lative action. A similar indifference, where there is not positive 
acquiescence or co-operation, is to be noticed in the great majority 
of the journals of the country. The reason of this is not hard to 
find. It is actually the fulfillment of the prevision of those who 
saw in the growth of avast army of foreign-born voters likely to 
be swayed as one man by other than American objects and con- 
siderations, and in the growth of an ecclesiastical power, secret 
and despotic in its methods, and owing, it was alleged, blind 
obedience to a foreign potentate, a real danger to the unity and 
distinctive characteristics of our nationality, and to the liberties 
and institutions of our country. The old political parties, and 
the newspaper press, which is mostly devoted to one or the other 
of them, are now so much impressed with the importance of the 
Catholic vote, and the adopted citizens’ vote, that they will not 
run the risk of alienating either, by shocking even the most un- 
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reasonable and un-American prejudices. But those most active as 
political leaders and partisans, and those whose opinions get the 
most airing in the press, are not the most nor the best of the 
people of either party. We hear whisperings and mutterings here 
and there that portend the speedy crystallization and emphatic 
enunciation of an American public opinion which, while free from 
the vulgar theological hatred and low-minded jealousy against 
foreign-born citizens that characterized the elder Know-Nothing- 
ism, will have something more effectual to propose as a remedy 
for the grave evils we have pointed out than the ridiculously in- 
adequate and selfish new Know-Nothingism of restricting immi- 
gration, as proposed by Prof. Boyesen and Mr. Powderly. 

I do not think that the party that shall adopt this crystallized 
opinion into its platform will be open to the charge of Know- 
Nothingism, whether of the earlier and more virulent, or of the 
later and weaker sort, and I venture to predict that this view of 
the situation and of the remedy will be adopted by the Labor party 
now forming—a giant, though yet in its infancy—which is ad- 
hered to by citizens of foreign birth and by men of Catholic faith as 
largely and probably more largely than is either of the old politi- 
cal parties. The remedy must not be one that shall create an 
artificial scarcity of population in a land that is erying out for 
hundreds of millions to come and occupy it and to produce untold 
wealth by their labor. The remedy must not consist in any 
measure that shall abridge the religious liberties or interfere with 
the rights of conscience of any man. It must substantially con- 
sist in securing to all men the largest liberty compatible with the 
liberties and rights of others, and therefore in granting absolute 
equal justice to all, and never the slightest privilege or favor to 
any. On such lines as these, and only on such lines, can be per- 
petuated one magnificent American nationality, covering a whole 
continent, speaking one language, enjoying equal laws, its members 
living together in perfect peace and fraternity, and accomplishing 
for humanity greater wonders of civilization than the world has 
yet ventured to hope for. These lines are not new lines, but old 
and safe ones, marked out by Jefferson and the other seers and 
sages to whom we owe the Great Declaration and the foundations 
of our government—they are : 

Respect for the rights of conscience ; 

Separation of Church and State in that sense which is really 
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the best union of Church and State, namely, the perfect respect of 
each for the rights of the other, and a perpetual abstinence from 
interference by either in the affairs of the other ; 

The making of our country for all time to come what it has 
been in the past, a beacon of liberty and a refuge to the oppressed 
of all the nations of the world ; 

The abolishing of all privileges granted by public authority to 
individuals or corporations, whether civil or religious, and the 
equal taxation of the property of all such corporations, without 
exemption or exception in favor of any church, charity or school, 
or, in a word, of any institution that is not the property of the 
people and controlled for some public and common use by public 
officials ; and the conduct of government, in all things, absolutely 
for the public, that is the common, good—or, in other words, for 
the masses, and never for an individual or a class, 

Thus, only common schools and common charities should be 
supported from the common treasury. Only the common lan- 
guage of the country should be taught in the common schools. The 
values that have been given to land by the growth of the community 
should be restored to the community by the payment, in the form 
of a tax, of a perfect equivalent ; while all the taxes that are now 
levied upon the production, exchange or accumulation of wealth 
—all the taxes, that now repress industry and add to the cost of 
living, should be abolished. And the privileges and franchises 
that have been granted by the community to individuals or to cor- 
porations should be either terminated by the sovereign community 
——as all our jurisprudence teaches that they may be—or the pos- 
sessors thereof should likewise pay to the community a perfect 
equivalent. When perfect justice shall thus be done the old 
wondrous charm and vigor will be more than restored to 
our American nationality, and the rapid decline of American 
patriotism which Professor Boyesen observes and deplores in our 
foreign-born citizens, and contrasts with the sentiments of a simi- 
lar class as late even as fifteen years ago, will speedily cease, 
and the foreign-born citizen, enjoying equal access to the boun- 
ties of nature, and therefore able as never before to procure wealth 
and to assert and develop his manhood, contrasting his present 
condition with that of his European home will, in his keener 
appreciation and thankfulness, as of old, rival in American 
patriotism the elder American stock. 
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Some not well-informed reader of this article may imagine 
that these views are new to the writer, or that I may never before 
have thought it expedient to publish them. It may not therefore 
be amiss to reproduce in concluding this article a series of sug- 


gestions ooking towards *‘an act (or amendment to the Constitu- 
tion) to uard against the union of church and state and to protect 
liberty of conscience,” published by me in the New York Sun of 
April 30, ‘870, as follows : 


‘1. Fc bidding appropriations of schoo] funds to any but common schools. 

‘2. Fo »idding the reading of the Bible or any other distinctively religious 
book ; all ps :yiwg, worship, and singing of religious bymns in common schools. 

‘* 3, For sidding magistrates to commit to any but public prisons, asylums, 
etc. 

‘4. Rep aling all existing laws by which appropriations are made to any but 
public institucions, and forbidding (legislature) counties, cities, towns, and villages, 
to donate an © property, or to sell or lease it at lower than market values, or to 
donate mone: forthe payment of assessments, or for any other purpose, to any 
church, or to any school, college, asylum, hospital, etc., or to any institution of 
charity, correction, or learning, which is not the property of the people, and under 
the exclusive control of officers of the people. 

“5. Rev: king existing appointments, and forbidding future appointments of 
chaplains, wh cher salaried or not, in any public institution, and forbidding com- 
pulsory atten ance at, or joining in, any prayer, worship, or religious service or 
instruction ip any public institution, and forbiddifg any insult to the faith or 
religious conv etions of any inmates of public institutions, or pupils in public 
schools. 

“6. Granting all reasonable facilities to citizens and clergymen of all denom- 
inations, to vi:'t public institutions of charity and correction, to impart religious 
instruction or consolation, or administer religious ordinances to those of their own 
faith or those who may freely desire :t.” 

EpwarD McGLyNN. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


I 
CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 


It is a singularly inconsistent thing, that while there is a surplus in the United 
States Treasury numbered by the hundred millions, and while the bonded in- 
debtedness of the government is paid, principal and interest, with rare prompti- 
tude and fidelity, the ordinary claims of citizens for supplies furnished and 
services rendered should in many cases be practically out of the reach of 
collection. It is safe to say that when an obligation or indebtedness of the 
United States falls into the unhappy condition in which it is stigmatized as 
a ‘‘claim,” it is practically not worth fifty or twenty-five cents on the dollar. 
Men have passed from the meridian of manhood, grown gray and uaied, 
in the ever hopeful effort to collect what they believed to be a just claim, and 
sons and grandsons have inherited these doubtful expectancies, in which the 
means of so many have been swallowed up. Congress, since the Government began, 
has been besieged by such claimants, Committees have been converted into a spe- 
cies of judicatories to try them. The old Committee on Claims has been divided 
into committees on War Claims, Pension Claims, Land Claims, and many other ; 
and in fact almost every committee, from that on ‘* Ways and Means” down, hasa 
long string of those historical reminiscences before it. While a few painstaking, labo 
rious men show a disposition fairly to consider these propositions, with the great 
majority the prevailing sentiment seems to be to show ‘* how not to doit.” Ina 
spirit of bitter economy, which does not extend to all branches of the government, 
some of these committees have actually been organized so that almost anything in 
the shape of aclaim against the government would be rejected. The unhappy 
claimant goes before them like a lamb to the slaughter. He pinches himself so as 
to obtain the means to stay in Washington to attend to his case. He has his bill 
introduced and referred if he can find a member sufficiently complaisant, ‘a bill 
being in the nature of a petition.” He wearily waits on committee and sub-com- 
mittee. He tries to get documents from the departments and elsewhere to fortify 
it. He may or may not employ legal help ; inany event he becomes initiated in 
the mysteries of petitions, briefs, arguments. He finds out that committees do 
not always meet on the days appointed, and if they do that they have probably 
more important business than his to attend to. Hope rises strong within him ona 
promise to obtain a favorable report. Should he after months of toil and delay 
be fortunate enough to obtain one, he goes into rapture when his bill is reported 
and gets on the calendar. Poor man, little does be know that the ‘* Calendar” is 
usually the ‘‘ tomb of all the Capulets.” He affectionately watches it, and tries 
to get some friendly member to call it up. Ina moment of misguided confidence 
he has probably written to his friends that he is Just on the point of being paid. 
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From these dreams he is rudely awakened by the rap of the Speaker's gavel ad- 
journing that Congress sine die. If he is a novice he will probably suppose that 
the new Congress wiil take up his case where the old one left it, but learns, to his 
horror, that the fearful rap of the speaker’s gavel buried ail the incompleted 
work of Congress. All has to be done over again. The case of ‘‘ Jarndice rersus 
Jarndice” was nothing to this. 

It is to be taken for granted that a certain number of these claims ought not to 
be paid. Many more with a just basis are no doubt exaggerated, and should only 
be paid in part. Yet the fact remains, that a great many of them are honest, and 
that the United States, through the action of its agents, occupies, to them, the 
questionable position of a dishonest and equivocating debtor. When you come to 
analyze it, the Government exercises several widely different functions. The 
Government, as a law-making power, seems to treuch almost on the attributes of 
Deity, but the Government as a huckster in saddles, clothing, arms, commissaries, 
military service, mail route contracts, stationery, horses, bricks, mortar, marble, and 
sandstone, is quite another character. The people haveto deal with both. An im- 
portant part of the law-making function is to provide for levying and collecting taxes 
and appropriating money for disbursements. The executive branch is supposed 
simply toexecute the law. In doing so, however, it has got intoa habit of construing 
law that is not altogether barrenjof results. Between the law making and executive 
branches there has always been more or less encroachment and collision. Jealous 
ef executive disbursements of money, Congress has scrupulously stripped the ex- 
ecutive of many elements of discretion. There is, indeed, an expansive tendency 
in the disbursements of public money requiring pretty rigid rules. This has led, 
however, to the habit of hedging in all payments by technicalities, restricting 
appropriations to the expenses of the current year, and providing that al) unex- 
pended balances after a certain date shall lapse. It is difficult to estimate for the 
exact expenses of a growing government like ours. It is impossible to estimate 
the losses that must occur in working its widely ramified machinery. From all 
these circumstances unpaid debts arise. 

Every other person in these United States who does business, except Uncle Sam, 
can *‘ sue and be sued.” This robust Government of ours, which thus assumes to 
buy aud sell and make bargains with all of its citizens, claims exemption from the 
operation of courts and the sheriff on the traditional, royal doctrine that ‘* the 
king can do no wrong.” This precious legacy has come down to us like a great 
deal of other rubbish. As a matter of rigid statistical fact kings are always in 
the habit of doing wrong. While governments have undoubtedly improved, the 
best of them are not infallible. Why should not the Government of the United 
States be compelled to pay its honest debts when it is tardy about it? If in my 
dealings with my neighbor I inflict an injury upon him without fault of his, be 
has a legal remedy against me. Why should not the Government of the United 
States be equally responsible. 

It may be said that we have the Court of Claims. That court is a half halt 
ing step between justice and arbitrary rule. It exists only at the capitol of the 
country, and cannot be said to offer any remedy for the prompt collection of the 
small claims of poor people. Its jurisdiction is fenced within narrow limits, and is 
estopped by arbitrary limitation laws, in which the United States does not hesi- 
tate to plead the statute to bar out an honest claim. Its judgments are not 
final, and cannot afford prompt redress. After a judgment by that court, 
Congress must appropriate the money, thus entailing a year’s delay, and, 
while Congress usually pays judgments, it may not do so. Under one 
act that has been in existence for several years the head of a depart- 
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ment, or a commi tee in Congress, may send the papers in a case to the 
Court of Claims for an ascer tainment of facts, but no verdict is allowed 
to be rendered. So far as the claimant is concerned, it entails all the expense of a 
suit without a definite result. It isa Pickwickian arrangement by which there is a 

dual jurisdiction: one body finds all the facts, and another, too lazy to do it, decides 
the case. Practically, it isa mode of escaping responsibility. If the head of a 

dey artment gets a favorable report from the Court of Claims, and is inclined to 
pay the claim, he does so ; otherwise he does not. It is about the same thing with 
the committees, the result being that this act is of but little use tothe Government or 
the claimant. It will easily be seen that this offers no adequate remedy to a man 
with money justly due him. 

The other, and the old remedy, is to appeal to Congress. Men at all conver- 

sant with the subject w ill never maintain that a committee, or even Congress, is 
atall suited for the adjudication of claims between the Government and its citizens. 
In the first place, it has, or should have, a much more important function to per- 
form. It is not a judicial tribunal and should never be permitted to do judicial 
work. No law should ever be enacted by a parhamentary body that can- 
not, if necessary, be passed upon by the courts. Any law which embodies 

in its form a complete executive and judicial function is mere brute force, a mon- 
strosity under our constitution, and should not be tolerated. 

Many reasons have been given why Congress should not determine questions 

involving private interests. The proper function of the law-making power is to 
deal with general principles, which should be of general application. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed practically impossible, to pass small claims through Congress. To 
give it any show for a respectful hearing, a claim must be of majestic proportions, 
Disappointed applicants do not hesitate to allege that if they had only claimed 
four times as much they might have bad some chance, and that the extra amount 
thus saddled on the claim would be no more than sufficient to compensate the ex- 
penses ani vexatious delays. It is not an economical way of carrying on business 
for either the claimant or the Government. Committees passing upon 
the interests of individuals or corporations, where great sums are con- 
cerned, bave always been exposed to suspicion, no doubt unjustly. but 
the true remedy lies in eliminating such an exercise of power. It is usual, in bad 
cases, to blame the lobby. It isthe scapegoat that is sent to the wilderness with 
all the sins of the congregation on its head, but this vicarious atonement rarely 
mends matters. The lobby has existed since parliamentary bodies were evolved 
from the chaos of protests and petitions. The “third house” is probably no 
better, and no worse than the first and second. It exists legitimately, and will, so 
long as Congress and legislatures attempt to pass on matters affecting private 
interests, and just so long should the individuals affected be respectfully heard. 
lo create a professional lobby at Washington, as has been proposed, would in- 
fringe on the rig hts of the humblest citizen from the remotest State or territory. 
The capital and its business is general proparty ; but it is needless to argue the 
question, since the Constitution declares that “ the right of petition shall never be 
abridged.” 

W ithout enumerating all the causes that create legitimate claims against the 
Government, and which are thus, in the absence of a more convenient and prompt 
remedy, thrown before Congress, enough has been stated to show that the law- 
inaking branch of the Government is totally unable to grapple with them, or to 
afford the prompt and certain justice that should be the right of every aggrieved 
citizen. Under our form of Government every injured person is supposed to be 

entitled to his ‘‘ day in court.” So long as the Government continues to have busi- 
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ness with its citizens there is no reason why it should be exempt from the opera 
tion of thisrule. To plead the statute of limitation does not appear to be in keep- 
ing with a great and magnanimous government. Neither should the Government, 
nor auy of its agents, ever conceal information in regard to what it lawfully and 
equitably owes any person ; and yet there is a strange rule in the departments 
by which all information is refused, and access to the public records is denied, un- 
less the applicant makes an affidavit that it is not to be used in making claims 
against the Government. If a private citizen concealed the evidence of his indebt- 
edness, so that the children or heirs of his creditors would be kept in ignorance of 
sums justly due them, his conduct would be deemed infamous. It is difficult to 
imagine where such a low grade of official morality could have originated. Akin 
to it is the spirit so often manifested, by some officials, of rejecting meritorious 
claims on some flimsy technicality. Many of the most extravagant forms of gov- 
ernment expenditure pass smoothly under systematic forms of red tape, while 
honest accounts of men not so familiar with government technicalities are apt to 
suffer, or to be relegated to the class of ** claims.” 
It is not surprising that many clain:s against the Government are continually 
arising out of the great business of the Government with its citizens. Some grow 
out of the inflexible terms of appropriation acts, others from a deficiency, and a 
few from the lapse of appropriations. No inconsiderable number owe their omgin 
to the fact that some officials of the Government do not rigidly follow the law, and 
the unhappy citizen with whom they have dealt is liable to suffer for their care- 
lessness. Another class of cases arises from arbitrary and unlawful enforcement 
of taxation, or strained enforcement of custom dues. Thousands of cases have 
arisen from arbitrary and unlawful reduction of pay to government laborers by 
certain officials, who did not approve of the law under which they acted. Numer- 
ous cases have grown out of different constructions of the law under which not 
only official persons, but soldiers and sailors, are paid. The law decides that cer- 
tain parties shall receive pensions, and the executive department decides on the 
individual case ; therefore Congress is flooded with pension bills. Government 
transportation and the postal service of the United States are fruitful sources of 
claims against the Government, not only on account of disagreements as to the 
meaning of contracts and the law, but because the Government ofien demands 
service that is destructive to the property of those dealing with it. ues- 
tions affecting the disposal of the public lands are settled in an execu- 
tive rather than in a judicial way. Mere clerks pass on interests involving 
thousands or even millions of dollars. The question remains : How shall these 
conflicting claims be most promptly and honestly adjusted? There may be, and 
doubtless are, cases where there are equities, which should be considered, that have 
not a sufficiency of applicable law on which courts could pass, and for which there is 
only a remedy with the law-making power. It is also true that iu the greater 
number of cases before Congress, a remedy in the courts could be had if complete 
and proper jurisdiction was given. These tribunals should pass, not only on tech- 
nical law, but on questions of equity. Supplement this by more comprehensive laws 
to cover every class of claims. Create an inexpensive jurisdiction for the smaller 
cases. One thing is certain, Congress should be relieved from a burden which it 
is so much in the habit of shirking, and honest claimants be furnished a just and 
prompt remedy. Wma. A. PHILLIPS. 
II. 
THE COMING ‘‘ PRODUCERS’ PARTY. 


THE ‘‘ fortunate” classes in England, France, and Germany, know that there 
exists in those countries a conflict—an irrepressible conflict between the fortunate 
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and the not-fortunate—sometimes called a conflict between capital and labor. 
Only the most thoughtful of the well-to-do Americans have, as yet, an idea that a 
~milar dispute exists in this country. City Chamberlain Wm. Ivins, of New 
York, well il'ustrated the current of opinion among the prosperous here in a recent 
speech. He said: ‘* We are not staring any great social problem in the face to 
day, nor is any such problem staring us in the face. There only exist isolated 
cases of hardship, due to local causes, and these should be redressed. The great 
fortunes of the day were made by speculation rather than by grinding the poor.” 

Against such men and such opinions wage-labor, through its leaders, stands 
up swart, grim, toil-stained, earnest, vehement, prepared to be fierce, and says : 
*“We have an immense land and labor question here. Social problems of the 
gravest sort stare at us from all sides. Millions, nay, the majority of our people, 
are suffering hardships because they are defrauded of the fruit of their labor by 
the shrewd and forceful. Finally, it is the shallowest sophistry to speak thus of 
fortunes got through speculation. All wealth not obtained by honest industry is 
as good as stolen ; for it is a mortgage obtained, without service, upon the future 
services of others.” 

In coming political movements, a large portion of the middle class, who consider 
themselves producers as compared with the alleged non-producers among the 
wealthy, will side with wage-workers. 

Here is a brief marshaling of the forces arrayed for this conflict. No special 
list of the fortunate need be given—the great landholders, bondholders, possessors 
of mines, oil, railroads, telegraphs, general produce and manufactures, patents 
and monopolies of allsorts. Actual non-producers afte not so easily enumerated. 
The point of interest is: Who and how strong are they? Who are arrayed on the 
other side ¢ Who will constitute ‘* The Producers’ Party ¢” 

(1) TRADE UNrIoNIsts.—They ran down very much during the hard times, 
but are now stronger than ever before, and more than ever tinctured with the idea 
of seeking what they esteem their rights through the ballot-box. Their numbers are 
not easily verified. The great majority regard the wealthy with aversion ; but 
the very strongest unions—those of locomotive engineers and firemen—have been 
so liberally treated by their employers that they are disposed to fraternize with 
the rich, as seen in their recent invitations to conspicuous men of wealth to speak 
at their banquets. 

An immense trade union movement has taken form during the past year. It 
is claimed that ‘‘ The American Federation of Labor” has now enrolled 560,000 
men, who are opposed to being so much controlled by the Executive Board of the 
Knights as they have been ; 190,000 of them have cut loose from the Knights, 
300,000 are still Knights. The point at issue is that they think their union work 
more precious than their work as Knights. The Knight leaders seem to have 
coerced them too strenuously. That this body is ready for political action, as 
producers, is seen in the fact that their very able President, Samuel Gompers, wa 
a leading worker for Henry George last fall, though not now active in that 
direction. 

(4) Kxicuts or Lasor.—This body continues to grow rapidly in many sec 
tions, but has continual conflicts with trades unions. It has wider views and pur- 
poses than the unions, and tries continually, with much success, to get them to let 
themselves be pigeon-holed in its assemblies without losing their identity as unions. 
This causes much disturbance, as many unionists do not wish to identify them- 
selves with the larger plans of the Knights, and fancy that such identification 
interferes with the usefulness of the unions as a means of getting better pay, shorter 
hours, etc. The general opinion of the Knights is, as yet, toat Powderly, their 
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Grand Master, is the best man for the place. He has had terrible responsibilities 
put upon him, and some of the tasks set before him having been really impossible 
of performance. He has made some mistakes and failures. Powerful cliques are 
now banded against him. If be retains the mastership after the annual meeting 
this autumn, he will probably be the candidate of the ‘‘ Producing Classes” for the 
Presidency next year. 

(3) GRANGERS.—Although an impression prevails that this organization has 
collapsed, such is far from being the case. They do not make as much noise as 
they did, but they retain their grand system of grange meetings, fairs, co-opera- 
tive buying, and stores, in most States. Their grange meetiugs are doing much to 
modify the terrible isoiation of farm life; and their system gives the farmers the 
chance to throw themselves very effectively into any political, moral, or social 
movement. Many of them, like trade unionists, affiliate as lodges with the Knights, 
but the proposed total absorption of them by the Knights is strenuously opposed 
by most thoughtful farmers. 

(4) Untrep LaBor PARTY AND Unton Laspor Party.—It is well known 
that Henry George started last Autumn **The United Labor Party,” with 
his land tax as its principal plank. On February 22d there was a large 
gathering at Cincinnati of Knights, Grangers, Greenbackers, etc., who do not 
believe in George's land tax and extreme free trade. They adopted a platform, 
They made, as some think, the mistake of travestying the George party by calling 
themselves ‘* The Union Labor Party.” As one consequence, the leaders of the 
two parties claim, in their papers and speeches, that each political movement of 
labor is ‘‘ ours.” The end is not easily prophe-ied. It is so difficult to get farmers 
to adopt the land tax that thus far “ Union” is greatly ahead of ‘* United” in the 
country atlarge. Itseems probable that ‘‘ United” would have been discouraged 
by this tame at its lack of rural success bad not the great McGlynn boom and the 
Anti-Poverty Society and the O’Brien fiasco come in time to give it a new lease of 
life. Oue effect of this is to prevent any strong demonstration of ‘‘ Union” this 
year in some Eastern and Middle States. Another is to give great life and vivacity 
to ‘* United” in New York city and some «ther large towns. A pleasing feature 
of “United” work in New York City is the gathering of wives, sisters, and 
children into social meetings in connection with the political movement. ‘* Union” 
is said to be making great progress in the Western States, especially Llinois, Indi 
ana, Ohio, Kansas, and Kentucky. But the George movement in Eastern cities 
will, apparently, have the effect of keeping these two Dromios from merging 
their existence into one until next year. The prevailing signs are, in my opinion, 
that the Western movement, in the hands of such veterans as Jesse Harper, Samuel 
Crocker, Trevellick, and Norton, and perhaps De la Martyr, Weaver, Gillette, and 
other old Greenback labor leaders, backed by John Swinton and many others in 
the East, will absorb ‘* United” after the McGlynn enthusiasm subsides. 

The total stoppage of immigration is likely to be a plank of the platform 
when real union takes place. The labor press of the whole country is clamoring 
for a check to the incoming of the ruder nations of Europe. But the most radical 
leaders scoff at the idea of stopping immigration to exclude socialists and anarch- 
ists. They grimly exclaim, ‘‘There is a strike in the American shop! Let 
foreigners stay out until we find whether the producers or the drones are to run 
this country.” 

In an article on ‘‘ The New Party,” in the July Norta AMERICAN Review, 
Henry George shows his enthusiastic confidence in the triumph of his land tax as 
the all-embracing reform, and generalizes about the narrowness of all past move- 
ments of producers in the line of political action, and the futility of all such 
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efforts. It will be a surprise to me if his ‘‘ United” party attains in ten years the 
proportions, vigor, and results reached by the Greenback Labor party in 1878, 
when it polled 1,400,000 votes, elected twenty Congressmen (about fiveof whom 
betrayed their trust), and frightened their enemies into many benificent measures. 
Where Mr. George gets his data for saying ‘‘ The United Labor Party of New 
York is the strongest organization on the new lines,” is a puzzle. He characterizes 
‘* what is knownas the Union Labor Party ” as composed of “‘ self-appointed repre- 
senatives of all sorts of opinions and crotchets,” and as ‘‘ one of those attempts to 
manufacture a political party which are foredoomed to failure. Sooner or later its 
components must fall on one side or the other of the issue raised by the more defi- 
nite (Gecrge] movement. On which side the majority of them will fall there can 
be little doubt.” 

I have given reasons for the opposite view. Time will decide. 

(5) CO-OPERATIVE AND STATE Socrauists.—The Co-operative Socialists, or 
Associationists, who flourished so greatly under Horace Greeley’s favor forty years 
ago, are again becoming a power in the land. Millions of people have an idea 
that co-cperation is the grand panacea. All of this view may be counted as upon 
the side of the producers in a political movement. 

Three of the extremely socialistic organizations of this country are disposed to 
amalgamate for political action. They are ‘* The Socialistic Labor Party ” or 
‘**Social Democrats,” ‘‘ The International Workingmen’s Association” or ‘* Reds,” 
strong in the Western States, and the ‘‘ Blacks” or ‘“ Anarchists.” The Chicago 
groups, anticipating the present action, disbanded, leaving the members free to 
join whatever body they may incline to. These societies are exotics in this country. 
They are composed mainly of foreign-born citizens, who have come here, for the 
most part, honestiy impressed with the idea that they have panaceas for human 
ills. 

They have made so much more noise than the other and milder Socialists of 
late.that most people have forgotten that the latter exist. Even Christian Social- 
ists in America, England, aud Germany, hide their lights in dismay when they 
observe what a racket the others are making, and find the name Socialist becom.- 
ing synonymous with all that is vile and bloody. 

The fact is that there are at least twenty kinds of Socialists. Every one, 
from the non-resistant Shaker to the bloodiest Anarchist and Nihilist, who starts 
out to reform social abuses—to establish real sociability or friendliness among 
human creatures—is entitled to the name. 

All such may certainly be counted as arrayed against non-producers. 

(6) UNCLASSIFIABLE “ KickERs.”—A large mass of dissatisfied men, some of 
them wealthy, who have grievances that the old parties do not remove, may be 
counted upon to join any tolerably consistent new ‘* producers’” party. Independ- 
ents, Mugwumps, Probibitionists, Anti-monopolists,Greenbackers, middle-class peo- 
ple who think that the outlook is for the rich to grow richer and the poor poorer. 

SaMUEL LEavVITT. 


III. 


AN AMERICAN PENAL COLONY. 


REGARDED from the economic standpoint our system of prison administration 
yields very unsatisfactory revuits. The prisoners cannot be rendered self-sup- 
porting, and every attempt to lighten the burden of costs only results in its un- 
equa! distribution. 

As regards the reformatory tendency of prison discipline, it may be laid down 
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as a sound axiom, that every form of slavery is degrading, and that prison slavery, 
with its isolation of the sexes, is infinitely more degrading than domestic slavery. 

The one admissible argument for the maintenance of the system is necessity : 
we would gladly reform the criminal classes if the possibility of doing so were 
recognized, but having no hope of its accom plishment, the next best course is to 
incarcerate them. We do this in self-defense, and cannot be held responsible for 
such evils as follow. 

But the probiem of protecting society from the criminal classes, and at the 
same time rendering the criminals industrious, orderly and law-abiding, appears to 
me not wholly hopeless of solution. 

The great body of criminals have the same desires and appetites as the indus- 
trial classes, quite as much energy in the pursuit of the means for their gratifica- 
tion, and although some of them are very low in the scale of intelligence, it is 
doubtful if the majority of them are below the average of the working masses. 

We may, [ think, assume that the criminal classes, as a whole, haveall the facul- 
ties necessary to their self-support as an industrial community ; the one thing neces- 
sary is to direct the exercise of those faculties into right channels. 

To do this we must appeal to the mainspring of human actions—self-interest : 
the prisoners must be placed amid surroundings in which they will recognize, 
beyond all doubt, that labor is the indispensable condition of their continued exist- 

ence ; the one means by which they can hope to gratify their needs and desires, 

Their isolation is both indispensable to the proiection of society and necessary 
to their own reformation. As a body they constitute only a small minority of 
society, and cannot be turned loose on it without realizing the possibility of prev- 
ing on it as of old ; even if there were no gispr ys Ition to do so, the liberated crimi- 
nal generally finds the industrial ranks closed tohim. But removed ina bedy to 
a reservation, fairly rich in natural resource es, with full permission to turn them 
to the best account—a reservation from which there should be no hope of escape— 
necessity wou ld drive them to industrial pursuits for an existence. There would 

be no accumulated wealth to prey on. 

To render the criminal industrious, it is necessary to set him free, face to face 
with nature, under conditions which re nder it possible for him to gratify his needs 
by honest Jabor and by no otber means , to render him law-abiding it is neces- 
sary that he have a personal interest in the enforcement of the laws : to lift him 
up, and give him self-respect, it will be necessary to give bim a share in framing the 
laws. 

Alaska is a possession admirably calculated for carr ying out these suggestions: 
escape from it would be difficult ; it has abundant natural resources, of which the 
products of the fisheries and the mines could be immediately utilized with but small 
capital, and I am of opinion that if our whole criminal population were drafted 
there under a well- considered p'an of colonization, the hope of a new life would 

dawn upon them ; aad that, allured by hope on one hand, and driven by necessity 
on the other, the great ma jority would at once become industrial and range them- 
selves on the side of law and order. But the scheme must be carried out liberaily. 
The colonists m ust be treated as free men as long as they do not break bounds— 
free to marry, to acquire land, engage in commerce or productive industry, accu 
mulate property, hold office, and enjoy a liberal share of self-government. 

Self interest would prompt the great majority to range themselves on the side 
of law and order. The new society, becoming industrial and acquiring wealth, 
would soon have its criminal classes. We must leave the colonists to deal with 

them. The criminal! laws of such a colony would be necessarily Draconian. The 
colonists would be in no temper to handle crime with soft gioves. 
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But the great point would be gained. Ourcriminal population, debarred from 
making war on society, would as a body be driven to industrial pursuits, and to 
the support of law and order as indispensable to their own well being—to their 
existence, in fact. 

In a less favored climate, but in a climate with abundant natural resources 
and fitted to the development of a hardy and vigorous race, I see no reason to 
doubt that the proposal I have pointed out, if carried into action, would result in 
the rapid development of the natural resources of Alaska, and of a very con- 
siderable commerce between it and the United States, 

The benefit would be only tempcrary. As the descendantsof the early colonists 
rise in the industrial and social scale, they will protest against their country being 
made a dumping-ground for convicts. But the problems of to-day are for our 
solution : our children must solve the problems of the future, as they arise. 

In a certain sense the measure here proposed may be regurded as experimental. 
It will not be disputed that self-interest is the mainspring of human conduct, and I 
think there is little reasonable ground to doubt that under the conditions I have 
prescribed the majority would range themselves on the side of law and order at the 
dictates of self interest. That the society wou! not be Utopian I am quite ready to 
believe. The criminal class would, perhaps, be large in comparison with the 
criminal classes of other States of the Union, and the general tone of the society 
low, but the great en1 would be achieved, a large criminal population now prey- 
ing on society would be rendered self supporting. 

One condition not yet touched on is indispensable to success. There must be 
some approach to equality of the sexes. The axiom that he who marries gives 
hostages to fortune would hold good here as elsewhere. 

To make Alaska a convict settlement of the Tasmanian type, as has been re- 
cently proposed, would be a retrograde step. The costs of establishment and 
maintenance of sucha settlement or settlements would be enormous : and, if we 
consider only the protection of society and the reformation of th» criminal, the 
plea for the adoption of the proposal must rest on the assumption that a few years 
of slavery is a necessary preparation for free colonization. 

This assumption is, of course, untenable. If the criminal classes are to be 
rendered irdustrial and law-abiding, it is only by environing them with conditions 
which render itevidently to their interest to be so. The proposal here outlined 
commends itself as humane and economic, and, if I have righily indicated the main- 
spring of human action, it is no less scientific. 

C, F. AMERY 


IV. 
GENERAL POPE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Ix the Revrew for Jun», General John Pope calls attention to the fact 
that, at the close of our Civil War, which was caiculated to bring to tie 
front the great, hero, predominating spirits of the time, the President 
and Vice President, Chief Justice, all the cabinet officers, the Speaker of the 
House, the first and second generals of the victorious Union Army, and the 
Admiral of the Navy,—in short every promment Government official, civil and 
military, were Western men ; and the further fact that during the same period 
New England produced neither a great general nor a statesman of commanding 
influence. These facts are remarkable, but the conclusion drawn therefrom by 
General Pope is still more so. He suggests ** with much diffidence,” that the pub- 
lic school system may be looked to for a clue to “‘so strange a fact.” The 
clue is, that uniformity in methods and sameness of books have a tendency to 
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educate up, and down to, a dead level mediocrity, and to suppress individuality 
and the effort and success that characterize and accompany it. 

But does not General Pope overlook one of the plainest and most oft-repeated 
lessons of history ¢ In the time of the Revolutionary War New England produced 
her full quota of great soldiers and able statesmen. That portion of our country 
was then in a condition favorable to the development of hardy, adventurous spirits, 
who naturally take positions of leadership in troubious times. The hunter 
and pioneer is a soldier ready-made, who only needs to hear the toc- 
sin of war, to turn from the defense of bis cabin against wild ani- 
mals and wilder savages, to the defense of his country against an armed foe. 
At the beginning of the present century New England entered upon another stage 
of development and progress,—the era of letters, arts, and culture. Since then it 
has be-n her province to produce scholars, poets, artists, and literati. When asked 
for ber soldiers and statesmen, she can point to her Longfellows, Emersons, 
Lowells, Holmeses, and Steadmans, and say, ** these are my heroes, my soldiers of 
peace, my statesmen of hght.” At the time of our Civil War the West was the 
frontier, the new home of the pioneer,—the hunter-soldier. Life there held out 
inducements to the adventurous sons of the East, and fed the spirit of enterprise 
and daring they carried thither. There every condition was favorable to the 
production of soldiers, and they were produced, which, according to the evolu- 
tionists, is a way nature has of doing things. 

Do you hear the sound of a great tidal wave that is sweeping up from the 
South and lapping the classic shores of Massachusetts Bay‘ It is the revival of 
Southern literature. The South stands now where the East did when Bryant 
wrote his ** Thanatopsis;” when Longfellow was writing poems at one dollar 
apiece ; when the “ Autocrat” first took his seat at that ‘* Breakfast Table,” the 
crumbs from which young Texans feast upon to this day. 

Is it necessary to speak, through the pages of THe NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, in behalf of public free schools—the schools of the people? Back a 
quarter of a century I see a lad, scarce ten years of age, not on his way to school, 
but following the plow. I look into his soul and see that it is starving. Witha 
universe of mystery round him, ages of legendary lore behind him, and the 
Pierien springs in front, and yet he cannot slake his undying thirst because 
he is chained, Tantalus-like, to the rock of Ignorance, guarded by the dragon 
Poverty. In memory of that boy, in behalf of every son and daughter ot toil 
avd poverty in this broad land, I appeal to the wealth and culture, to the 
patrioti-m and statesmanship of America for public free schools, with compulsory 
attendance for at least four months in the year. 

W. T. S. KELLER. 





CURRENT AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


TRANSLATIONS* from the French have given place to paraphrases from the 
Russian, the Flemish, and even the Icelandic. We are promised a posthumous 
work from the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience, the novels of Tolstoi, Dostoyevsky, 
and Gogol are first among the literary fashions, and now we have the Icelandic 
idyl, “ Sigrid.” “Sigrid” is a simple, pastoral story, having the directness of 
truth, without, however, the color and imaginative glow which makes Boyesen’s 
“Gunnar” a poem in prose. ‘ Sigrid ” is an Icelandic maiden, who remains true 
to her lover in spite of the wiles of those who would separate them. The farm 
lifeof the Icelanders, their economies, their almost brutal way of looking at the 
material side of existence, their isolated world,—which is like the great world seen 
through a microscope,—and the easy code of morality which obtains among the 
laborers and farm-servants, are described by Jan Thordssén Thoroddson without 
one superfluous word. Turning from Thoroddson to Gogol, the Russian novelist, 
whose ** Taras Bulba” and ** Dead Souls” are issued by the same publisher, we are 
struck by the similar characteristics in both, and in the crude aud uncomplex natures 
they have todeal with. In essentials, the pastoral Icelaader is very like the nomadic 
Cossack or the Russian of agricultural places, The latter is more fierce, more terri- 
bie, and more capable of fiery passion. But in‘ Taras Buiba,” as in ‘** Sigrid,” the 
same view of women and matrimony obtains among the men whoare incapable of or 
are untoucbed by love. In ‘** Taras Buiba” the wife and mother is a mere chattel, 
powerless to make or mar ber sons. In ‘* Sigrid,” Bard, the old farmer, tells his 
son, ** Gudmund,” that he will have to find ‘ta bit of awoman” for him. ‘I 
bave found out, Gudmund,” be says, *‘ since my wife died that wives are better 
than housekeepers ; and it is very true that, in spite of the fact that my late wife 
was lavish, she never attempted tu have the last word about everything as this 
devilish housekeeper does.” Gudmund declares that there is nobody in the neigh- 
borhood whom he would like to marry, * because there is no one who owns any- 
thing.” The state of society in Reykjavig, where the wholesale merchants ranked 
as aristocrats and servants attended balls given by the ‘* best” p»ople iu the city, 
is delightfully depicted. ‘* Crime and Punishment” may be fitly called a novel of 
borrors by that master of the horrible, Dostoyevsky. It is the recital of the effects 
of a murder on the mind of a man who commits it when in poverty and despair. He 
is a stulent, whose mother and sister are almost as poor as himself, but who 
help bim out of their pittance. He kills an old woman for the sake of her 
savings, which tura, as it were, to dust in his hand. His gradual sink- 
down through various stages of remorse and deiirium to despair is photographed 
in every phase by the most realistic of the Russian realistic school of novelists. 


* Sigrid: an Icelandic Love Story.”’ By Jan Thordssin Thoroddson. ** Taras Bulb:.” 
By Nicholas V. Gogol “Crime and Punishment.” By Dostoyevsky “ The Death of 
Ivan liyiteh. By Count Tolstoi. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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Sonia, the heroine, has sold her honor and become a woman of the town,—‘‘ taken 
the yellow ticket,” as the urban Russian expresses it,—in order to help her step- 
mother and her children to live. She becomes the guardian angel of the mur- 
derer, though, while expressing the purest sentiments, she continues to follow her 
avocation as industriously as possible. With Sonia’s drunken father, her erratic 
and consumptive stepmother, and any number of wretched and uncanny Rus- 
sians, whose misery is without love or hope, Dostoyevsky manages to show 
powers of realism as effective as Zola’s, but without Zola’s grossness. The book is 
not a cheerful one, notwithstanding the promise of the author that the murderer 
and Sonia are to be shown, lovingly hand and hand, helping each other to better 
things in another novel. Another depressing but forceful novel is ‘‘ The Death of 
Ivan Ilyitch,” by Count Tolstoi. It is the latest work of that celebrated religious 
enthusiast, and in it he has carried the grotesque to its uttermost point. As usual, 
it it pessimistic; but it has some of the pleasant touches that make his little story, 
‘“* Katia, ’ so charming and true to life. Nevertheless, it isa danse macabre, headed 
by a skeleton. Tolstoi’s personality actually possesses Ivan Ilyitech and dissects 
the qualities of that awful fear of death which comes to each man, at one time or 
another, forcing on hima sense of his helplessness. Ilyitch cannot see, feel, or 
hear what the terrible It is. Ic is death ; he knows that ; he isin its grasp ; the 
whole world united cannot save him, and slowly but surely the relentless and 
unseen force loosens his hands from the hold they have on earth. The keenness 
and pitilessness of psychological analysis makes one shiver asif one had been 
present at a delicate bit of dissection done by a skillful surge »n. The dance of 
death begins in Ivan’s household almost before his eyes, full of questions and 
remorseful fears, are closed. ‘* Ivan Ilyitch ” is the first novel Tolstoi has written 
in ten years. It was supposed that the peculiar ethics he had adopted were 
opposed to his furtber continuance in the art of novel-writing. The appearance 
of ‘*‘ The Death of Ivan Ilyitcb” puts aside this supposition, and also the other, 
that his philosophical and theological meditations—culminating in the famous 
‘*My Religion *—had destroyed his interest in human life as a subject for artistic 
study. American readers may wonder why Russian novelists seem to bend all 
their energies towards increasing the gloomy tendency of the Russian nation 
under its present gloomy conditions. ‘ Ivan Llyitch ” will increase that wonder. 






Notwithstanding Dumas’ recent philippic against Victor Hugo at the reception 
of M. Leconte de Lisle at the French Academy, the interest in the personality of this 
great but egotistical giant of French literature continues to increase in all civilized 
countries. We all admit, with Dumas, that the ego in Hugo was supreme; he was 
capable of writing, with Napoleon, ‘I am whol am,” and there was much that 
was meretricious in his nature and productions; but this rubbish bas been, since 
his death, burned out in the red fire with which the Parisians have enthusiastically 
honored his mares. What is good in Hugo lives and will live. In* ‘Things 
Seen” we have some rapid sketches, dated from 1838 to 1875, beginning with a 
wonderful portrait of Talleyrand and ending with Thiers and Rochefort. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the personality of a writer who came to earth with 
that strange miracle, the French Revolution, could ever lose its fascination. 
These sketches have the power of simplicity. Hugo attempts in them none of 
those vast and Doré-like effects which in his more important works became eventu- 
ally a blemish. He draws Talleyrand in a few lines,—‘‘ He was of noble descent, 
like Maehiavil, a priest like Gondi, unfrocked like Fouché, witty like Voltaire, and 
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lame like the devil. It might be averred that everything in him was lame like him- 
self. The nobility which he had placed at the service of the Republic, the priesthood 
which he had dragged through the parade ground, then cast into the gutter, the 
marriage which he bad broken off through a score of exposures and a voluntary 
separation—he received the confession of Mirabeau and the first confidence of 
Thiers.” In the Rue Saint Florentin, Hugo says, there are a palace and a sewer. 
Talleyrand lived in the palace, where he wove his webs that took in all Europe, 
but he never looked at the sewer. After his death, the doctors who made the 
uutopsy left his brain ona table, and a servant, wondering what was to be done 
with it, remembered there was a sewer in the street ; he went and threw the brain 
into the sewer, Finis rerum! The féte given by the Duc de Montpensier is de- 
scribed with the strength of Poe’s ‘‘ Red Death.” It is in this sketch, as in several 
others, that one feels how plastic Hugo’s political principles were. He was Or- 
leanist at this time, July 6, 1847, and there is no trace of the Republican of Jater 
daysin him. Commenting on the indignation excited among the poorer Parisians 
by this luxurious ball, which gave employment to so many of them, he ex- 
claims, with an insight as true as that which taught the Roman emperors that 
their subjects wanted games more than bread,—‘* No; they, too, want not the 
work, not ti» wages, but leisure, enjoyment, carriages, horses, lackeys, duc!.2sses ! 
It is sot bread they require, but luxury.” ‘la re are some very gviin touches in 
the ‘* Funeral of Napoleon ;” tae note, for instance, concerning the ceremonial, 
while the remains of the emperor lay in state, ** the lighting of the chapel costs the 
state three hundred and fifty francsa day. M. Duchatel, Minister of the Interior 
(who, it may be stated, by the way, is said to be a son of the emperor), groans 
aloud at this expense |!” 


Mr. Butler, who as tutor to the sons of the present Khedive, seems to have 
been well qualified for his tasks, has made a very readable book ;* from it one gets 
two impressions in regard to the author,—the first that he carries his ** tub” with 
himand demands respect for it from the untubbed foreigner, the other that he hasa 
firm belief in his owa virtues and a high respectfor them. He tells us little of real 
importance, but what he tells is well told. He hints at the immorality of the 
women of the harem and describes it fully in Latin notes. He gives the Egyptian 
barems a character worse than bagnios. And when he feels that he is verging ou 
a revelation too piquant for the English language to express, he drops into silence 
abruptly and leaves the imagination to finish it. The Khedive, he says, is exces- 
sively good. He hates polygamy ; he hates slavery ; he “never even looks” at 
one of the large train of pretty slave girls who surround his wife, the princess. Mr. 
Butler bints that the Khedive told him some singular things concerning the prac- 
tices of the harem ; but, asan instructor of youth and a friend of the virtuous 
Khedive,—who, however, does not hesitate to accuse his father, the ex Khedive, 
of shocking crimes,—he refuses to revealthem. Until Mr. Butler went to Egypt, a 
horse mounted by the sheik of the dervishes, was, on the birthday of the 
prophet, led over the bodies of prostrate dervishes, who were maimed or 
killed by the animal's crushing hoofs. The Khbedive kept in his tent during 
this horrible operation, but Mr. Butler described it to him, and, after 
several years of pleading and argument, succeedel in inducing him to stop 
it. The Khedive is fond of moderu progress and would willingly extend the bless- 
ings of English civilization, though he is a stanch Mohammedan, throughout bis do- 
minions, were it possible. The character of the courtiers of the reigning Khedive 1s 
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shown in arather favorable light. They like polite and talkative people; they are 
easily pleased, densely ignorant, but anxious for knowledge provided it amuses 
them. The Egyptians of the upper classes despise women, —which is not surprising 
since young children are systematically corrupted in the barems,—they are sensual, 
perpetual bribe-takers, and incurably indolent. The Khedive appears to be the 
one Egyptian whom Mr. Butler regarded with respect. General Gordon was 
looked on by the Egyptians as a crank, and, althqgugh Mr. Butler would probably 
resent the assertion, the English, with their ‘* fads” about the suppression of the 
slave-trade and the improvement of Egypt, are regarded in the same way. Mr. 
Butler says that the Khedive is sincere in his opposition to slavery ; this is probable 
if Mr. Butler’s estimate of his character is correct. But he seems to be the only 
Egyptian whore idea of suppressing the slave-trade is not to call it by some other 
name pleasanter to English ears. 


The motive of Mr. Henry Bernard Carpenter's poem* is love. Brother Aurelius 
is a monk who, in his serene cloister, tells a story full of poetic feeling, high aspi- 
ration, and passion purified by religion and suffering. Brother Aurelius was 
perhaps of that Port Royale order, which affiliated Madame Guyon and almost 
secured Fenelon. He cries, in an exquisitely poetic death scene,— 


‘“*The hour is coming—hear ye not her feet 
Falling in sweet sphere-thunder down the stairs 
Of Love's warm sky ?-- when this our holy church 
Shall melt away in ever widening walls, 
And be for all mankind, and its place 
A mightier church shall come, whose covenant werd 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then- 
Amo sball be the passw ord through its gates. 
Man shall not ask his brcther any more 
*Believest thou ?" but ‘ Lovest thou ?’ till all 
Shall answer at God's alt. r, ‘Lord, 1 love.’ 
For Hope may anchor, Faith may *teer, but Love, 
Great Love aione is captain of the soul.”’ 


Mr. Carpenter hasa rare facility in the use of dactyls; but the songs interspersed 
through his graceful, lucid, and adaptable blank verse lack the highest lyric qual- 
ities of ease and suggestiveness, They express thoughts carefully, but never 
moods exquisitely. The ‘** Liber Amoris” is a poem which may fairly be consid- 
ered a hostage given by the author to the world for the performance of even 
greater things. 


The visit of the Queen of the Hawaiian Islands to this country affords an 
opportunity for the publishers of this interesting bookt to bring it again before the 
public. It was written in 1885, by C. M. Newell, an evident persona grata at 
the Hawaiian Court, and dedicated to Her Majesty Queen Kapiolani. Mr. 
Newell's romance is valuable less in its assumed character than as a key to the 
condition of the Hawaiian people. The Hawaiian manners and customs, with the 
exception of the outward observances ef the tabu, which fell, of course, with 
the power of the priests, have not changed so very much since the time of 


**Liber Amoris.”’ Being the Book of Love of Brother Aurelius. By Henry Bernard 
Carpenter. Foston: Ticknor & Co. 
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Kaméhamfha, the savage, with some touches of greatness, of whom Mr. 
Newell makes a hero. Pele, the terrible goddess of the volcano, no longer gets the 
sacrifice of a human being ; her goddesship is obliged to be contented with a roast 
pig. But we are told that all of the royal family, which is generally supposed to 
be entirely Christianized, are not above sacrificing publicly to Pele, whose fire and 
thunder reverberates from the volcano whenever a sacrifice is needed. Mr. Newell 
graphically disposes of the theory, still held by a few, that the famous Captain 
Cook was a martyr to Hawaiian treachery. He was, according to our author, a 
truculent and brutal person, who foolishly persisted in outraging the natives long 
after the patience of a less patient people would have been exhausted. Mr. Newell 
has a gift of picturesque writing, and his sympathy seems, whenever possible, to 
be with thé Hawaiians, so much so that the goddess Pele takes the position of a ver- 
itable power. At times the Hawaiian Christian, reading this book, may, judging 
from Mr, Newell’s fervor, almost fancy that he has become a convert to belief in 
** the goddess of the fiery mountain.” 


It was predicted that the author of *‘ Mr. Isaacs,” of ‘“* Dr. Claudius,” of * A 
Roman Singer,” of “* An American Politician,” was at once too prolific and too 
versatile. Nevertheless, he has continued to be prolific and versatile ; and, after 
reading his last novel, there are few who will prefix the *‘ too” to those adjectives. 
‘*Saracinesca*” is fresh, virile, and well-sustained. It has not only what the 
constant reader of novels demands, a new “ flavor,” but it has the ripe flavor 
of matured thought and the style of an experienced artist. Saracinesca is 
a Roman Prince, the son of an older Roman Prince. Two of the most subtle 
studies in the novel are characters of this old man and another, the old nobleman 
with whom Corona, the altogether womanly and noble heroine of ‘‘ Saracinesca,” 
has made a marriage of reason. She loves the younger Saracinesca ; he 
returns her love. He speaks finally, and then there follows one of the finest reve- 
lations of tenderness, honor, and dignity made in a modern novel. Corona remains 
faithful to her husband in will and act, though her thoughts have wandered, The 
death of her husband, after a fit of jealous rage, and because of the reaction pro- 
duced by the certitude that she has been true to him, is a scene of dramatic force 
of so high an order that one can best appreciate it by understanding the artistic 
reticence of the writer of it. 


* Saracinesca,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. McMillan & Co. 

















